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New Serial Starts This Week—See page 7 
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NEW TARIFF AND H. A. Wallace’s 

AGRICULTURE discussion of the 
tariff and his conclusions in regard to 
what would be best from the farm view- 
point deserve the attention of every farm- 


er. See page 3. 








CORN CROP Did you know that Iowa 
PROSPECTS is unusually favorably 
situated in regard to 1929 corn crop pros- 
pects? Better read the _ editoria on 
page 4, 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- A lot has 

TEM AND PRICES been said 
recently about tight money and Wall 
Street speculation. The editorial on page 
4 tells something about it. 


MARKED POULTRY RUINS Not satis- 

TWO THIEVES fied with 
stealing from subscribers only, some of 
the folks who believe in living off other 
folks, stole chickens belonging to two 
members of the editorial staff of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Mr. Drips tells what hap- 
pened to the thieves, and why, on page 6. 


SEEING THRU HAIR If you can do it 

AND HIDE and estimate the 
comparative weights of different pork 
cuts correctly, you had better attend the 
livestock judges’ short course at Ames, 
Anyhow, something new is offered in hog 
judging. It’s worth reading about. Turn 
to page 6. 


THE FIELD OF ,The heroine of our 
PURPLE BLOOM new serial tries out 
some new wrinkles in farming. Probably 
you, like the rest of us, are rather skep- 
tical as to her chance of making good. 
Better start with the beginning of the 
story—on page 


WHAT IS Francis A. Flood finds out 
A WAT? = and tells on page 10, 


KNOW YOUR On page 12, Lucille 
REFRIGERATOR Reynolds tells some 
things about the refrigerating business 
that should help you reduce food spoilage 
this summer. 
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POOR FEED, NOT FLIES, REDUCE 
MI 


Flies and hot weather no longer can be 
blamed for the sharp midsummer drop in 
the milk yield of Illinois dairy cows, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. B. Nevens, of the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of Illinois. 
Experiments have traced the chief cause 
of the slump in production to a lack of 
feed, and particularly a lack of enough 
protein in the feed, he said. 

“Good pasture grass is the best feed 
for milk production, but pasture alone is 
not enough for cows giving large amounts 
of milk. Hence, if they are not supplied 
with some grains, such cows are likely 
to lose weight fast. Early in the spring, 
grass is high in protein, but as it ripens 
the proportion of protein becomes less. 

“Good feeders therefore supply their 
best cows with grain thruout the pasture 
season. In early spring, a mixture of 
ground corn and oats is satisfactory, but 
as soon as the grass begins to ripen, a 
mixture containing from 14 to 16 per cent 
total protein is necessary. If there is no 
clover, alfalfa or other legume in the pas- 
ture, then still more protein is necessary 
when the grass becomes fully ripe. At 
this stage, the grain mixture must con- 
tain 16 to 20 per cent total protein. 

“A simple mixture containing about 15 
per cent total protein may consist of 150 
pounds of linseed oil meal or ground soy- 
beans, 450 pounds of ground corn and 400 
pounds of ground oats. A similar mixture 
might be 200 pounds of linseed oil meal 
or ground soybeans, 600 pounds of corn- 
and-cob meal, and 200 pounds of wheat 
bran. 

“Liberal feeding during the pasture sea- 
son helps not only to maintain the milk 
flow at a high level, but also to keep the 
cows in much better flesh, so that they 
are in good condition to produce milk 
when the barn feeding season begins.” 
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Webster says a convenience contributes to 
your ease and comfort. Would cooking be 
easier if you could have full heat the in. 
stant you struck a match? Would you be 
more comfortable if the heat were concen. 
trated upon the cooking utensils and not 
diffused throughout your kitchen? Would 
your work be lighter if you had no cumber. 
some fuel to handle and no wicks nor de. 
vices to keep in working order? .. .Whether 
you live in small city, suburb or country 
you may have this convenience. You can 
cook with gas—probably the greatest con. 
venience ever brought into American 
kitchens—a convenience that already has 
freed fifteen million women from kitchen 
drudgery ... Yes, no matter where you live, 
you can have Skelgas. Skelgas is natural 
gas from the “Panhandle” of Texas, where, 
experts say, there is fifty to a hundred years’ 
supply. This natural gas is purified, com- 
pressed into cylinders and delivered any- 
where. Skelgas is five times as concentrated 
as city gas and a cylinder of it will last 
the average family many weeks . . . Skelgas 


This is the cabinet, with its two cylinders of Skel- equipment is simple. Inside your kitchen 
gas — the gas plant of suburb, small city or coun- stands a spotless gas range connected with 


try. When one cylinder empties, you switch to the 
second and notify the Skelgas dealer, who delivers 
a fresh cylinder. At no time need you be without 


many weeks’ supply of gas. 


a handsome steel cabinet, outside the house, 
which contains two cylinders of Skelgas— 
so that you may have practically one cyl- 
inder always in reserve ... The coupon 
will bring you complete information and 





R A D I 


the name of a Skelgas dealer near you. 


Listen in Friday Evenings at 9:00 p. m. to the Skellodians over WLS, Chicago; KSTP, 


Minneapolis-St. Paul; WOW, Omaha; WOC, Davenport; KSD, St. Louis; WDAF, Kansas ~ K E ie i . 4 O I :. C Oo M P A N Yy 


City; KVOO, Tulsa; and KOA, Denver 





Convenient Terms 


Skelgas equipment is not costly. A popu- 
lar installation costs $142.50 with a year 
to pay. Depending upon the range you 
select, your cost may be more or less. 





Sxevcas Urmity Division, Sxetty Om Company, Evporapo, Kansas” Iw-i 
Please send me the name of a Skelgas dealer and literature on cooking with Skelgs 
—the compressed natural gas, delivered to homes in cylinders. 
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The New Tariff and Agriculture 


Farmers Should Demand That Present Tariff Remain Unchanged 


will do the farmers of the United States 

tens of millions of dollars of damage ev- 
ery year. As to why the farmers of the middle- 
west should allow their own congressmen to 
yote against their economic interests is a great 
mystery which ean only be explained by going 
back to the emotions growing out of the Civil 
war. But we are now coming out from under 
the shadow of that conflict. Another war has 
been fought, and it is time for our farmers to 
begin to think clearly. 

Nearly all our tariffs have been bad from a 
farm standpoint, and nearly every revision has 
made the situation worse. The Republican 
Payne-Aldrich bill of twenty years ago was bad 
and provoked a temporary great revolt. The 
Democratic Underwood bill of 1912 was even 
worse from a farm standpoint. The Fordney- 
McCumber Republican revision in 1922 was far 
worse than the Underwood bill, however. Last 
summer, at Kansas City, the Republicans prom- 
ised that tariff revision would be made with the 
object in mind of bringing farm purchasing 
power up to parity. And now we have offered 
the Hawley-Smoot bill of 1929, which definite- 
ly discriminates against the farmers of the 
middle-west and the south more than ever be- 
fore. Apparently, both the Democrats and the 
Republicans believe that the farmer has always 
been a ‘‘sucker’’ in tariff matters and always 
will be. History proves they are right, but 
looking into the future, I am convineed that 
the time is coming when the tariff situation 
will explode with a violence that will make the 
tariff upheaval of the Taft days seem a mild 
mannered tea party. 


Twi new tariff bill as it passed the house 


Strictly Selfish Log-Rolling Proposition 


During the past eight years, it has become 
more apparent than ever before that the tariff 
is a strictly selfish, log rolling proposition. 
Very little effort is made by anyone to look at 
the tariff as a whole from the standpoint of na- 
tional patriotism. Each congressman is out to 
serve the industries in his own district, and in- 
asmuch as most of the congressmen in the mid- 
dle-west and south have no industries which ean 
be greatly helped by the tariff, the result is 
that these congressmen always get the worst of 
it. Of course, they don’t like to admit this, 
and so, when they go home to their constituents 
they talk grandly about raising the tariffs on 
corn, hogs and beef. They conveniently forget 
that most of the tariffs on agricultural products 
are not worth the paper they are written on 
unless combined with something in the nature 
of an equalization fee or a debenture plan. They 
do not mention that for each dollar agricul- 
tural products are raised in price, industrial 
products are advanced by fifty dollars. 

The tariff siren has sung its song, to the de- 
struction of many of our people. It is time to 
strip her of her finery and look at her with the 
cold, caleulating eye of reason. 

The tariff song is, ‘‘The United States owes 
her wonderful prosperity to the tariff, Look 
at our automobiles and our radios. We own 
more of such things than all of the other people 
m the world combined. We have the world’s 

ighest standard of living, and it is all because 
of our wonderful protective tariff.’’ 

This song actually seduces the intellect of 
men who should know better. Every economist 
hows that the prosperity of the United States 


depends fundamentally on our enormous nat- 
ural resources, which are being developed by a 
tather small number of highly educated people 





By 1. A. Wallace 





The Fordney bill was bad enough, but 
the Hawley bill will increase the farmer’s 
disadvantage. 

The farmers of the United States should 
petition their congressmen to let the Ford- 
ney bill stand. The Hawley bill is an 
iniquitous affair which should resolutely 
be turned down by all congressmen who 
have the interests of agriculture at heart. 











who have been trained in the art of mass pro- 
duction. An hour of man labor in the United 
States will create several times as much in the 
way of manufactured goods as an hour of labor 
elsewhere. We have enormous quantities of 
readily available iron ore which can easily be 
transported to good quality coal. We have 
enormous deposits of petroleum, and in the cen- 
ter of our country we have the world’s greatest 
expanse of fertile soil, which is fairly level and 
free from trees and stone, soil which benefits 
from an equable climate and which is being 
tilled by farmers trained in the use of modern 
machinery. It is true that our people, whether 
in the factory or on the farm, are the wonders 
of the modern world. But the tariff has had 
nothing to do with this, or at any rate it has 
had very little to do with it at any time for the 
past fifty years. 
United States its enormous natural resources. 
Neither did the tariff give our people their 
inventive genius, their ability in mass produe- 
tion. 

True it is that in the time of Alexander Ham- 
ilton and Henry Clay, tariffs may have been 
temporarily justified for the builidng up of in- 
fant industries. But now that efficient indus- 
tries have been organized commensurate to our 
enormous natural resourees, the chief use of a 
high tariff is not legitimate pretection but the 
conferring of price fixing power. This price 
fixing power does not increase the standard of 
living of ninety-nine out of every one hundred 
Americans. In fact, it makes the standard of 
living of the majority of Americans lower than 
it otherwise would be. Our high American 
wages are due to the fact that American labor- 
ing men working with up-to-date machinery 
and an abundance of power, can turn out sev- 
eral times as much in an hour as European 
laboring men. Analysis of our different indus- 
tries proves that in the vast majority of them, 
less than 25 per cent of the selling price is rep- 
resented by the wages of labor. 


An Even Higher Standard of Living 


It is important to realize that our standard 
of living depends on the quantity of goods 
which we consume. It is altogether probable 
that if there were a gradual lowering in the 
tariff over a long period of years, we would 
have considerable more goods to consume than 
with the high tariff. We have the natural re- 
sourees, the inventive ability, and the mass pro- 
duction methods to maintain a very high stan- 
dard of living, even without goods from for- 
eign countries, But we can have an even higher 
standard of living and more human satisfaec- 
tion all the way around if we engaged in more 
trade with foreign countries than is possible un- 
der our present restrictive system. However, 
any tariff adjustment always makes people un- 
easy, and is likely to hurt farmers more than 


The tariff did not give the’ 


anyone else. I would therefore urge that farm- 
ers do not at any time try to change the tariffs, 
but stand by the tariff which is already in foree 
no matter how iniquitous it may be. If changes 
are to be made, it must be remembered that the 
selfish log rolling interests are almost sure to 
get the best of the farmer. 

I now wish to examine in some detail the ben- 
efits which the farmer receives as a producer 
from the proposed Hawley tariff, and contrast 
this with the damage which he will receive as 
a consumer. 

The outstanding farm products which are re- 
ceiving effective tariff protection under the 
Hawley bill are sugar, wool, flaxseed and hides. 
These products can be helped, because we pro- 
duce of them one-half or less of our domestic 
consumption inside the United States. I shall 
examine these products in turn. 

Sugar—Half of our sugar comes from Cuba, 
and has been paying a duty of 1.76 cents a 
pound. Under the Hawley bill, the Cuban sugar 
is supposed to pay a duty of 2.4 cents a pound. 
Less than 20 per eent of the sugar consumed in 
the United States .is produced in continental 
United States. About a third of our sugar 
comes from Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines. This sugar pays no duty, and the sugar 
farmers of these countries will benefit far more 
from the tariff increase than the sugar beet 
farmers inside of the United States. Only about 
one farmer in a hundred grows sugar beets in 
the United States. In Utah, however, one farm- 
er in four grows sugar beets; in Colorado, one 
farmer in seven; in Idaho, one farmer in ten, 
and in Ohio, one farmer in sixty. 


Of No Benefit to Bulk of Farmers 


In the corn belt, the wheat belt and the cotton 
south, not one farmer in 300 has any interest 
whatever in the sugar tariff, as a producer. 
Theoretically, the average sugar beet grower 
with fifteen acres of beets benefits to the extent 
of about $400. This $400, however, is not all 
net profit to the beet farmer, because ordinarily 
he needs at least $200 to enable beets to com- 
pete successfully with other crops for the use 
ofthe land. Without a sugar tariff, it is prob- 
able that the 760,000 acres which are now de- 
voted to sugar beets would either go out of eul- 
tivation or be devoted to some other crop. How- 
ever, if all of the sugar beet land were to be put 
into corn, wheat or oats, the increase in grain 
production would be less than one-half of one 
per cent. 

The new sugar tariff of 2.4 cents a pound on 
Cuban sugar will benefit the beet sugar indus- 
try of the United States by about $52,000,000 
annually. About half of this, or $26,000,000, 
will be passed on to the sugar beet grower. The 
greatest beneficiaries are not the sugar beet 
men in continental United States, but the sugar 
planters in the tropical islands of the United 
States. 

Under the Fordney bill, the farmers of the 
United States have paid every year at least 
$60,000,000 more for their sugar than they 
would without a tariff, and the city people of 
the United States have paid at least $140,000,- 
000 more. Under the Hawley bill, the consum- 
ing farmers will be taxed an additional $20,- 
000,000 every year, and the city consumers an 
additional $45,000,000. 

As long as we have. built up a great sugar 
beet industry in the United States, I believe it 
would be a mistake to destroy it by rapidly low- 
ering the tariff. However, I believe that it is 
also a mistake to (Continued on page 8) 
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CORN. PRICE PROSPECTS 


RE corn prices in line with fundamental 

conditions or not? some of our readers 
wish to apply the tables which we printed a 
year ago to the present situation. 

Last winter corn prices were undoubtedly 
too high and eould only be explained on the 
theory that the short corn crop in Europe 
and hot winds in Argentina were playing a 
very large part. In May, however, prices went 
down even further than the fine quality corn 
crop of 1928 justified. The upward reaction 
which has taken place thus far during June has 
put corn prices about in line with the funda- 
mental situation. But, of course, changes will 
take place quite rapidly during the next two 
or three months. From now on corn prices are 
going to depend more and more on the kind of 
corn growing weather we have. Heavy rains 
in July, especially after the weather has been 
just a little dry, will oftentimes break corn 
prices by 2 or 3 cents a bushel. 

Without going into the details of the tables 
which we printed a year ago, we will say that 
when applied they indieate a June price for 
corn of around 87 cents a bushel and a Septem- 
ber price of 90 cents at Chieago. Towa farmers 
must remember that so far as making Chicago 
corn prices in September is concerned, the crop 
in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio is more impor- 
tant than the crop in Iowa. The corn erop al- 
most everywhere over the northeastern three- 
fourths of the corn belt is baekwards and if 
rain and cold weather continues during June 
and July, it is to be expected that corn will sell 
for more than 90 cents a bushel at Chicago in 
late August and early September. 

December futures on the Chicago market 
have ranged from about 79 cents to 87 eents. If 
the weather which we have had during May 
and the first half of June continues, the 87-cent 
price will be much more nearly correct than 
the 79-cent price. 

Unless something unusual happens in the 
way of weather we believe that present corn 
prices are about right from the standpoint of 
ordinary economie conditions. We are not 
taking into account anything which may hap- 


pen as a result of the farm bill. There may be 
sentimental flurries in corn prices as a result 
of congressional action, but we see no reason 
for believing that any farm bill which is likely 
to become a law can have much influence on 
price over any great length of time. 





ROUGHING FEEDER CALVES THRU 
THE WINTER 


HE Missouri station last winter experi- 

mented with six different ways of rough- 
ing feeder calves thru the winter. This is a de- 
cidedly practical experiment because many 
farmers find it worth while to buy calves in 
November or December, rough them thru the 
winter and sell them in May to other farmers 
to feed out on pasture. One of the problems 
is how much grain to feed these calves during 
the winter. 

In the Missouri experiments three lots of the 
calves were fed so as to gain about one and one- 
half pounds per head daily and three lots were 
fed to gain only about one pound per head 
daily. Everything considered, the simplest and 
most satisfactory ration was nine pounds of al- 
falfa hay and five and one-half pounds of 
shelled corn. With alfalfa hay at $20 a ton, 
and shelled corn at 84 cents a bushel, this pro- 
duced a hundred pounds of gain for $11.17. 
Another ration which was just as economical 
with timothy hay at $12 a ton and cottonseed 
meal at $50 a ton, was nine pounds of timothy 
hay, 6.3 pounds shelled corn and four-fifths of 
a pound of cottonseed meal. Apparently in 
the wintering calf ration timothy hay may be 
substituted for alfalfa if it is supplemented 
with a little cottonseed meal. However, it must 
be remembered that the timothy hay must be 
bought for $12 a ton in order to be equal in 
value to alfalfa hay at $20 a ton. Most experi- 
ments indicate a wider difference in feeding 
value between alfalfa hay and timothy hay 
than this Missouri experiment. The trouble 
with hay experiments is that qualities of hay 
vary so much from one place to another. 

The calves which were fed to gain slowly 
gained as economically as those which were fed 
more heavily but did not make as much money. 
For example, the calves fed an average daily 
of 4.5 pounds of alfalfa and 23 pounds of corn 
silage produced a hundred pounds of gain for 
a total cost of $11.05 with corn silage at $6 a 
ton and alfalfa hay at $20 aton. These calves 
were necessarily a little more thin than those 
which had been fed corn, but they were in ex- 
cellent shape to appeal to feeder buyers, as is 
evidenced by the fact that they were valued at 
$13.75 a hundred on the St. Louis market, as 
compared with only $13.50 a hundred for those 
which had been fed so that they weighed about 
eighty pounds per head more in early May. 

These Missouri experiments would indieate 
that corn silage at $6 a ton and alfalfa hay 
at $20 a ton, and timothy hay at $12 a ton are 
about a stand-off. 

It would seem that one year with another 
there is not so very much money in wintering 
beef calves. The chief profits will ordinarily 
be the manure and the sale of alfalfa hay on 
the farm at $20 a ton. 





THE NEW FARM BOARD 


HE Washington letter was crowded out at 

the last moment and so we are running 
some of the leading features here. It now looks 
as tho the farm bill would be a law in the very 
near future. Iowa folks who are being pushed 
in Washington for places on the farm board in- 
clude the following: J. P. Larson, of Fort 
Dodge; State Senator E. W. Clark, of Mason 
City ; State Senator J. O. Shaff, of Camanche; 
Edward C. Prescott, of Sioux City, and R. M. 
Gunn, of Buckingham. Outside of Iowa some 
of the leading names mentioned are: John Lee 
Coulter, of North Dakota; Julius Barnes, of 
Duluth, and James C. Murray, of Chicago. 


The $12,000 salary is attracting some men, 
the idea of life at Washington is attracting 
others, and the possibilities of wielding eno. 
mous power is attracting others. A few ay 
capable men interested in the possibilities 9 
service. 

The debenture plan will almost certainly } 
tacked on to the tariff bill. It is predicteg 
that a debenture amendment will get a larg 
vote in the house when it is brought out on the 
floor. The Democrats in both the house ang 
senate have finally come to see that the debep. 
ture plan is just as sound as the tariff. 





WELCOME TO LIBERTY 


E WELCOME the editor of the greg 

magazine Liberty to the ranks of those 
who are beginning to think clearly on the farm 
problem. In the May 25 issue the editor points 
out in a two-column editorial that we are pro. 
ducing too much beeause of irrigation, drain. 
age, and improved methods. For all of theg 
things the government, because of its appro 
priations, is more or less responsible. After 
devoting some attention to the tractor and 
short skirts the editor promises in the next 
issue to give his solution. 

And in the June 1 issue of Liberty he tells 
how to get rid of the surplus. It is rather an 
old story to readers of Wallaces’ Farmer, but 
it is interesting to have it come from a great 
city editor. Briefly, it is to appropriate at 
least half a billion dollars to buy up the poorer 
farm land and let it lie idle or else plant it to 
forests or soil-building crops. Of course, the 
farmers who occupy this land would be foreed 
into town, but the editor of Liberty solves this 
problem by suggesting that the government 
start a great building program, especially of 
roads. Keep the unemployed busy with roads 
everywhere. 

Of course, this is not the last word in farm 
relief, but it is interesting to see some signs of 
clear thinking by editors of influential publi- 
cations. 





THE COUNTRY LIFE MEETING 


OWA farm folks should begin to make plans 
for driving to Ames, on October 17, 18, 19 
or 20. At that time, the American Country 
Life Association will hold what will probably 
be the biggest meeting in its history. Frank 0. 
Lowden, president of the association, will pre- 
side at the big open meeting, where all of the 
people will get together. There will be a great 
many special conferences on the problems of 
the country church, farm taxation, farm legis 
lation, farm schools, ete., ete. As to whether 
the ‘‘high-brows’’ will dominate this meeting, 
we do not know. Plenty of them will be there 
to lend distinction to the gathering. However, 
if Iowa farmers and farmers’ wives drive in 
and take part in the discussions, we are sure 
that much practical good will come out of this 
meeting. 





TRAP-NEST FARMS AND CHICKEN 
PEDIGREES 


HE time has come to breed chickens in 4 

really big way. The state of Iowa already 
has a corn yield test which adds over a million 
dollars annually to the state’s income. <A hog 
record of performance has been started whieh 
will eventually do even more. And now we 
need a big trap-nest farm where thousands of 
pullets can be trap-nested every year and givel 
an official record. After several years of such 
work on a big scale there would develop an 
enormous demand for cockerels out of ped 
greed record of performance aneestry. The ideal 
is to have every rooster which is used in lowa 
out of hens which have laid at least 250 eggs. 
It will take ten years to bring this about, but 
it is possible if we start laying the plans at 
once. 
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ne meni NEBRASKA CORN CULTIVATION 
aap EXPERIMENTS 
iw pe OME of the most careful corn experimenting 
lities of in the world has been done by Prof. T. A. 
Kiesselbach and his associates at the Nebraska 
nly be station. A few months ago, in Nebraska Bul- 
ae letin No. 232, some very upsetting rules were 
t on a published on a five-year corn cultivation ex- 
ase andi periment. Four deep cultivations beat four 
» deben. fy shallow cultivations by an average of 2.3 bush- 
els. The lead over three ordinary cultivations, 
which were neither shallow nor deep, was 2.2 
bushels. 
= Apparently, pruning does not hurt corn on 
Break the richer soils of southeastern Nebraska, in 
F those the same way that it does on the ordinary soil 
aad farm of eastern Iowa and Illinois. It begins to seem 
" Polnts . tho corn stands root pruning best under 
ale, conditions where the soil is rather rich. Illi- 
on nois experiments, several years ago, indicated 
: i that when fertilizer was applied to corn, ordi- 
aPPTO-M ary shovel cultivation had an advantage over 
After surface cultivation. 
a = Under Nebraska conditions, deep cultivation 
€t neld more moisture than shallow cultivation. 
he tell It is not so much that the deep cultivation fur- 
her nishes a mulch which conserves moisture, but 
oa the deep layer of loose soil seems to furnish a 
‘ ore reservoir to absorb moisture and keep rain from 
tate a running off, which would otherwise escape. 
poorer With a less fertile soil, or with more rainfali, 
it it tom would expect deep cultivation to give small- 
se. the yields than ordinary or shallow cultivation. 
forall In any event, our Iowa readers must remember 


that only those who live in the southwestern 
quarter of the state have conditions which at 
all resemble those at the Nebraska experiment 
station farm, at Lincoln. 


es this 
“nment 
lly of 


ft It seems that an extra cultivation does not 
’ ordinarily pay under Nebraska conditions. The 
1 farm ‘Se mS 
ens off °° of an extra cultivation is about a dollar 
publi-fg 22 acre, and the advantage of four cultivations 
over three eultivations is ordinarily only one 
or two bushels. Of course, there are many con- 
ditions under which four eultivations will pay. 
G But if the weeds are under control, it is almost 
plans certain that the extra cultivation will not in- 
18, 19M crease the yield sufficiently to pay for the 
yuntry & bother. 
obably§# The old idea of getting a uniform stand does 
ink 0.§ not seem to amount to so much, if we ean judge 
ll _pre-# from these Nebraska experiments, For eleven 
of the years, a stand of three plants per hill has been 
great compared with a stand of alternating two and 
ms off four plants per hill, and, on the average, there 
legis-@ has been an advantage of nine-tenths of a bush- 
hether fel in favor of two and four plants instead of 
eting,f uniformly three. Where the hills alternated 
there one, two, three, four and five, the yield was 
wever, @ two-tenths of a bushel more than a uniform 
ive inf stand of three. Apparently, rather low ger- 
> sure Minating corn ean be planted with a fair de- 
f this gree of success, provided large plates are used 
so that four or five kernels are planted per hill. 
It would seem to pay to plant rather thickly 
EN 2nd then destroy part of the stand by har- 
rowing, 
a In Nebraska, deep plowing seems to give 
vend greater yields than shallow plowing. For in- 
‘lion stance, land plowed four inches deep yielded, 
\ hog aS a six-year average, only 31.4 bushels per 
ee acre, whereas, land plowed seven inches deep, 
whieh he 3 - : 
oa y In the spring, yielded 36 bushels per acre. 
a a Land plowed seven inches deep, early in the 
ial fall, yielded only 31.3 bushels. The seven-inch 
a Plowing probably derived its advantage over 
oa the four-inch plowing largely because of the 
veil fact that. it furnished a deeper reservoir in 
‘deal Which to impound the summer rainfall. Under 
lows llinois and central Iowa conditions, we very 
oot much doubt if seven-inch plowing has any very 
but great advantage over four or five-inch plowing, 





except possibly in exceedingly dry seasons. 
Late spring plowing, seven inches deep, av- 
raged 4.4 bushels per acre less than early 





ns at 










spring plowing at the same depth. However, 
the late spring plowing was helped by 2.6 bush- 
els when it was preceded by a disking. The in- 
creased yield of corn seemed to be sufficient 
to pay for the bother of disking just before 
plowing. 

Listed and furrow opened corn yielded, on 
the average, two or three bushels an acre less 
than surface planted corn, but the listing was 
probably worth while because the saving in 
labor was more than enough to compensate 
for the loss in corn yield. The listed corn was 
a day later in tasseling, was an inch or two 
shorter, and had about half as many suckers 
as the surface planted corn. In the exceedingly 
dry years, the listed corn, because of having 
less leaf area to evaporate moisture, outyielded 
the surface planted corn. But in the good years 
the surface planted corn had a considerable ad- 
vantage. With our rainfall as it usually is in 
Iowa and Illinois, it would seem that our farm- 
ers are usually wise in surface planting rather 
than listing. 

Bulletin 232 of the Nebraska station, at Lin- 
coln, tells the truth without fear or favor. The 
conclusions drawn from this bulletin may not 
always fit eastern corn belt conditions, but at 
any rate the bulletin is worth the study of 
farmers living in western Iowa. 





THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
AND PRICES 


RICES of all kinds are about 5 per cent 
lower than a year ago. Wheat, corn, cot- 
ton and oats are all materially lower. Of 
course, some of these declines are due to in- 
creased production, but the tight money situa- 
tion also seems to be playing a part. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has been trying to ‘‘miss 
the calf and hit the bear.’’ 

The way the high interest rate situation cre- 
ated by the Federal Reserve Board hurts the 
farmer is thru the weakened demand by for- 
eign countries for our exportable farm prod- 
ucts. Farmers ean still borrow money from 
their country banks at the regular 7 or 8 per. 
cent. Farm interest rates on short-time money 
are always high and apparently never go any 
higher. Farmers, therefore, are not especially 
interested in Federal Reserve policies on ac- 
count of the interest rates they themselves pay. 
But they are interested when the Federal Re- 
serve policy cripples the buying power of the 
European purchasers of farm products. 

The Federal Reserve banks of the country 
have a reserve ratio of 76 per cent as compared 
with 70 per cent a year ago. The banking sit- 
uation is fundamentally sound to an extraordi- 
nary degree. It is time for the Federal Reserve 
authorities to start loosening up if they do not 
want to be responsible for a purely artificial 
depression. 











Odds and Ends 





‘T AST year the farm machinery people at 

Ames had some corn land which was ter- 
ribly infested with morning glories. Neighbor- 
ing farmers thought the corn was done for. 
However, the machinery folks equipped their 
cultivators with disks on the inside front 
shanks and with eight-inch duck foot sweeps on 
the other shanks. The disks were set as close 
to the row as possible and the corn field, green 
with morning glories, was cleaned out almost 
completely. Of course, the vines clogged around 
the shanks and it was necessary to stop every 
few rods to unload. I have been wondering 
why it is that the combination of duck foot 
sweeps and disks has not been more extensively 
used in Iowa corn fields. But perhaps there 
are only certain weeds and soil types which 
justify a combination of this sort. 





AST week I referred to the fact that the 
farmer party was in control in Czecho- 
slovakia. Since then my attention has been 
called to the following statement by Prof. V. 
Smetanka, of Prague: 


In Czechoslovakia and in the whole of central 
Europe the country people have not only their pro- 
fessional organizations, which protect their eco- 
nomic interests, but they have a long time ago cre- 
ated their own political parties in order to obtain 
influence on legislation and state administration. 
In central Europe, and especially among Slavonic 
peoples, who are for the most part engaged in agri- 
culture, there is no dispute whatever as to whether 
the agriculturists have to be organized politically or 
not. It is also easier for them for that reason be- 
cause the central European states distinguish them- 
selves by the whole series of political parties, which 
form in case of need, political blocs. In central 
Europe the peasantry forms the most important 
part of agricultural political parties. They are par- 
ties of a distinct calling, which contribute very 
much to guiding the state policy objectively. In 
these parties are organized not only peasants and 
agriculturists generally, but also the country peo- 
ple, in the broadest sense of the word, and those in 
large cities who are in intellectual connection with 
the parties. The agricultural movement in cen- 
tral Europe is in its substance an intellectual and 
cultural movement which is firmly and deeply im- 
planted in the soul of the nation. Therefore, much 
attention is also paid to examining the ideology of 
agrarianism. 

Credit is especially due to the Czechoslovak peas- 
ant party, officially called the Republican Party of 
Agriculturists and Smallholders, in that it knew 
how to solve under the guidance of its chairman 
(the present prime minister of the Czechoslovak 
republic, Dr. Antonin Svehla), the problem of mi- 
norities in Czechoslovakia, which could not be 
solved in the old Austro-Hungarian empire, and 
which is an attendant phenomenon of all central 
European states. In the present government this 
party acts in connection with the German agricul- 
tural party in Czechoslovakia, ‘the so-called Union 
of Agriculturists. For Czechoslovak agriculturists, _ 
close ties with the agriculturists of other Slavonic 
states, always were and are self-evident. There is 
no large agricultural meeting in Czechoslovakia in 
which other Slavonic peoples would -not be repre- 
sented. In this way the idea of the -.present. pre- 
mier, Doctor Svehla, to found an international agra- 
rian bureau in Prague—in which agricultural polit- 
ical groups, representing the millions of the central 
European agrarian democracy, would cooperate— 
was realized in 1923. This international agrarian 
bureau is a center of organized elements of country 
people which can bring to practical realization the- 
oretical resolutions which are generally accepted in 
other international agricultural congresses and rec- 
ommended to different governments. 


Evidently the peasants in central Europe 
are proud of their calling. 


N IOWA reader wants me to comment on 
Frank H. Simond’s article in the May 
Review of Reviews, on ‘‘ Higher Duties or Bet- 
ter Friends?’’ The idea brought out in the 
article is that by our high tariff policy we are 
making enemies all over the world. He says 
that Canada is especially sore at us, and hence 
that it will be impossible to do anything on the 
St. Lawrence waterway if we raise tariffs 
against Canadian products. 

Undoubtedly, there is a lot to the Simond’s 
point of view. He is so fundamentally sound, 
we are convinced that the high tariff advocates 
are riding for a fall. Neither the Republican 
nor the Democratic politicians believe this, and 
most of the farm leaders also still seem to have 
their heads in the high tariff sand. Within a 
few years, however, it will become apparent to 
every one that the high tariff wall will crumble 
under a strong, well-directed frontal attack. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





There are many men today who repent only when 
they are found out, and then only because it humili- 
ates them and causes them to lose their self-respect 
or the respect and esteem of the public. There is 
no genuine repentance that does not lead to the rec- 
ognition of the fact that sin is enmity to God, a vio- 
lation of the immutable law which governs the 
world; and that brings men on their knees to Him 
who can do for them what no other can do and 
what they can not do for themselves, who can 
pardon their iniquity and blot out the miserable and 
wretched past.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Marked Poultry Ruins Two Thieves 


Polk County Officers Break Up Gangs of Chicken Robbers 


HEN Dick Price and Tom 
W Reese, Des Moines chicken 


By W. E. Drips 


When Price failed to report the 
accident to the police, as city regu. 





thieves, stole chickens from 
Jay Whitson, Wallaces’ Farmer ed- 
itor, they made a mistake, for Jay 
had his poultry marked with a tattoo 
marker. Because Jay was able to 
identify his poultry, Price and Reese 
have gone to Anamosa for five years 
each, and a big chicken stealing ring 
was broken up. 

All winter, farmers living near 
Des Moines have been complaining 
of the loss of poultry. Some lost 
quantities, and others missed just a 
few hens at a time. Altho Polk coun- 
ty deputy sheriffs and Des Moines 
police detectives were watching 
ehicken sales earefully and trying to 
nab the thieves, the operators of the 
ring were clever enough to cover up 
their sales and avoid arrest. Several 
times, the officials confiscated poul- 
try they suspected was stolen, but 











lations require, the detectives decid. 
ed it was a good chance to bring 
Price in and check up on him. They 
went after him, and discovered that 
on the same morning a bunch of 
chickens had been sold by the man, 
They immediately went and confis. 
eated them, and then accused Price 
of stealing. A search of his premises 
revealed that poultry had been kept 
in the basement, and when confront. 
ed with this evidence, Price admitted 
stealing, altho he didn’t know who 
had been his victims. One of the 
places was a poultry farm near the 
city limits. A detective called and 
found it was the home of Jay Whit. 
son. The story was told, and Whit. 
son, who had not counted his poultry 
recently, due to the fact that he had 
just moved to this place, wasn’t sure 
if he had lost chickens. But he was 








because none of the farmers were 
able to identify it as their property, 
suspeets got away. 

Finally, Detectives George Welsh and Roy 
Clarkson were put on the chicken stealing cases. 
They had heen watehing several fellows who 
had been selling ehickens in Des Moines, and 
decided something had to be done. 

Buyers of poultry tipped them off from time 
to time when strangers offered chickens for 
sale. Welsh and Clarkson investigated. Every 
time a loss was reported to them, they tried to 
watch sales the next day, in hopes of nabbing 
their men. It was a game of hide and seek, and 
as fast as the thieves got wind of the approach 
of the detectives, they changed selling places, 
When they found a buyer who wasn’t so care- 
ful and didn’t ask as many questions as to who 
the sellers were, they sold their chickens to this 


Reese and Price, who stole the chickens and were caught. 


dealer for a while undisturbed. But the detee- 
tives were not fooled. They knew Price and 
Reese were not working and still were getting 
money. 

One night, they felt sure the pair would turn 
up next day with poultry, and laid out near 
the house where the pair lived, hoping that 
their suspicions would prove correct. 

Then another break eame. One morning, an 
employe of Wallaces’ Farmer was driving her 
ear to work. At one of the East Side inter- 
sections, a rattling old Ford came charging 
across the intersection. A smash ensued, and 
the Ford owner seemed in a hurry to get away. 
Police investigated, and when they heard a man 
named Price was involved, they wondered. 


sure of one thinge—if any of his 
chickens were in the group, some of 
them must be marked. 

Last summer, when Wallaces’ Farmer first 
started selling poultry markers, a sample mark- 
er was tested on the Whitson flock, to see if the 
marks were permanent. For that purpose, a 
marker made of three zeros ‘‘000’’ was used. 
Mrs. Whitson recognized several pet hens in 
the collection, and when the birds -were sorted 
out, there were two with the triple zero mark 
on the wing. That was too much for the thieves. 
They admitted stealing from a number of other 
poultrymen, and it developed they had stolen 
chickens from several Polk county Service Bu- 
reau members. They decided to take their sen- 
tence, were taken before,a judge on June 3 and 
sentenced to terms of five years each at Ana- 
mosa. They were taken (Concluded on page 21) 


Seeing Thru Hair and Hide 


Judging Short Course Class Will Try to Do This 


competent hog judges of Iowa 
will have an opportunity to 
eheck up their judgment of hogs on 
hoof against hard dollars and eents 
values of commercial euts. This is 
the second year that Professor Kil- 
lee and his staff have staged a judg- 
ing short course. They hope to make 
it more practical every year. To en- 
courage this new feature that has 
been started by the Ames people, 
Wallaces’ Farmer is offering a tro- 
phy to the judge who proves the 
most efficient. 
On the first day of the judging 
short eourse, which is to be held June 
20-21-22, there will be six barrows 


jy June 20, at Ames, 











8.5 eents a pound, which is consider- 
ably less than lard. 

The sourees of commercial cuts 
and their present market worth are 
as follows: Cut No. 1, Boston butt, 
worth 19.5 cents a pound; Cut No. 2, 
loin, worth 23.5’ cents a pound; Cut 
No. 3, hams, worth 21 cents a pound, 
and Cut No. 4, bacon, worth 17.5 
cents a pound. The weight of these 
cuts will vary two to five pounds in 
different animals. Quality of the 
euts will vary also, but this, of 
course, ean not be seen until the 
hogs are butchered. 

Some conclusions ean be arrived 
at by deductions. An animal with 
a heavy, wasty head naturally has 








to be placed on foot. All of these 
barrows will weigh about alike. The 
problem is to see beneath the hide 
and estimate the value of the loins, hams and 
bacon. After the animals are placed, they will 
be killed, cooled and cut into the various com- 
mercial euts and their actual value ascertained. 
Value and percentage of the different cuts 
must be kept in mind in placing this class. 
From Cut No. 1, in the accompanying photo- 
graph, about 6 per cent of marketable meat may 
be procured. It is known as Boston butts, and 
on the present market is worth 19.5 cents a 
pound, almost as much as hams. Judges must 
remember that the fat known as clear plate is 
taken from Cut No. 1, and is seldom worth 
much over half as much as the lean meat in the 
eut. A rough shoulder would tend to inerease 
the fatty covering. 


Showing the way a hog is cut up. 


Cut No. 2 furnishes loin and fat back. One 
may expect about 10 per cent of the hog to be 
loin, depending upon the length and spring of 
rib. It is worth 23.5 cents a pound. The fatty 
covering, or fat back, has a marketable value 
comparable to lard. Excessive covering natur- 
ally reduces fhe commercial value of the hog. 
Cut No. 3, or the ham, furnishes about 13 per 
cent of the marketable meat. Hams are worth 
about 21 cents a pound. Cut No. 4 furnishes 
bacon. Well trimmed, it will furnish 10 per 
cent of the marketable meat, worth 17.5 cents a 
pound. Cut No. 5 runs about 7.5 per cent of 
the live weight. It is known as pienie shoulder 
and is worth 13.5 cents a pound. No. 6, the 
head, furnishes jowl bacon. It is worth about 


subtracted some weight from his 
body. Jowls are the cheapest cuts, 80 
it will pay to penalize this type of 
hog. An animal with a shallow ham may pre 
sent a different problem. He may have enough 
loin to offset this deficiency. Loins are worth 
4 cents a pound more than hams. 

Pork trimmings are worth 10 cents a pound 
for use as sausage. The flank end of Cut 
No. 4, or the bacon strip, is eut according 
to the quality and the thickness of that part 
A thin bacon end would probably go into 
pork trimming, selling for 10 cents instead of 
17.5 cents. 

The value of the cuts in this class of bar- 
rows will probably vary over $1 per head 
between the two extremes, which will give 
those working on the class plenty of opportt 
nity for a good work out. 
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HE bungalow in its new 
coat of chocolate paint 


By Catherine Tongue 


The Field of Purple Bloom 


A Story of Farming in Present-Day Nebraska 


ing him as a cruel, inhuman 
beast. She fought for her 





shimmered in the sun- 
light. The large, shiny windows 
and the gaping front door 
peeped from under the porch 
roof, and thru the smelly ce- 
dars at the graveled highway. 
The big, red sun, with its 
halo of golden glory, was near 
its setting. Above the sun, 
stretching far to the south, 
were great streaks of vivid 
rose Shading to a delicate pink; 
between were long bars of yel- 





CAN SHE MAKE GOOD? 


Farming in a new neighborhood is a hard job for anybody. Methods 
are different; neighbors are strange. Yet what if you hadn’t any working 
capital to speak of? What if you were a widow with three children and 
had to work the farm with only a little hired help? And what if you had 
the nerve to try out a revolutionary system of farming that nobody in that 
neighborhood had tried and that nobody believed in? 

That would be a job, wouldn’t it? Well, that is just what Jule Far- 
rell is up against. Read this story of present-day farming in eastern Ne- 
braska, and see how she comes out. The children, especially Bobs, are facing 
a special struggle of their own, too. 


young cub, but the old doetor 
was one of those big, strong, 
determined men—there was no 
gainsaying him. 

He brushed her aside as he 
would brush a sunflower out of 
his way. Dan was thrashed 
with Bill Tucker looking on. 
Bill was about the age of Dan. 
It was not until afterward that 
the whole town knew that Bill 
and his erowd had put the eow 
in the superintendent’s office. 








low. green and orange. 

The eolors were reflected on 
the chocolate bungalow, on trees and outbuild- 
ings, garage, barns, hen houses and granaries, 
and on the surrounding fields. 

Above the fields and trees and buildings ecir- 
cled the pigeons, eutting the air with their 
wings, higher, higher, higher, till they appeared 
but tiny specks in the sky. Then darting sud- 
den! down, their wings spread like tiny sails. 
Up again, and on and on, around and around, 
in their weird dance of the air. Others, less 
active and more lazy, sat on the barn roof and 
cooed to their mates in the dove-cotes. 

North of the chocolate bungalow, and skirt- 
ing the town, was a velvety carpet of green win- 
ter wheat. In the background, behind the pas- 
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ture and reaching toward the south and the 
river, last year’s corn stalks, broken and bent, 
were sticking up above the black soil. 

On the left, close in, joining the corn field on 
the east border, were great splotches of gray 
stubble mingled with black earth, sur- ' 


chievous. He was known as the leader of the 
wild element. And every one knows that 
whatever happens in a bad way, the leader gets 
the blame, So it was with Dan. 

When the superintendent of the schools, the 
morning after Hallowe’en, found his cow half 
way thru the window in his office in the second 
story of the schoolhouse, wedged in so tight 
that the window frame had to be cut away be- 
fore they could get her out, of course Dan got 
the blame. 


But how in Sam Hill one lone sixteen-year- 
old boy could carry a cow up a flight of 
twenty-seven steps and lodge her in the pro- 
fessor’s office, was a conundrum to even the 
older and wiser heads of Wait. 
Every one had said he put her there, that is, 
everybody but Dan and his mother. Dan said 
he didn’t have anything to do with it, and that 


Dan knew it at the time of his 
beating, but he wouldn’t tell. 

People said that Dan was afraid to tell, that 
he was afraid of what Bill would do to him if he 
did tell. The Tuckers were the town bullies— 
everybody was afraid of them. Ma Farrell 
knew better. She knew that a boy who would 
take a whipping from his father, and such a 
whipping as Darraseceived, couldn’t be afraid 
of Bill Tucker. 

Dan took the whipping all right, his jaws 
squared, his head held high, his teeth set and a 
tightening of the lips. When it was over, he 
reached for his hat and coat, that he had re- 
moved at his father’s request. 

He put on the hat, and with the coat in his 
hand, he started for the kitchen door. @ 
stopped the fraction of a second, looked back 
over his shoulder, and said: ‘‘Good-bye, maw.”’ 
He slipped thru the door, and she after him, 
calling to him: 

‘“‘Dan! Dan!’’ She knew it. It was the 

mother heart in her. She knew and 





rounding a tumbled down, lop-sided 


understood. She had heard the freight 








straw stack with a great gaping hole 





in the side. 

Farther back—behind the corn and 
oat fields—is the slope leading to the 
low land, or draw, that borders the 
Platte river. Twenty-five acres of low 
land, where last year’s alfalfa had been 
sown, twenty-five acres of worthless 
lani—so the neighbors said. 

This was the old Turner farm, that 
hat changed hands. Dan Farrell’s 
widow and three children were coming 
to live on the farm. 

Such a serubbing, painting and var- 

nishing had been going on for the last 
four weeks! Ever since Grandma Far- 
rell had found out that they were com- 
ing, she had been at it, she and Hilda, 
Aunt Milly’s maid, making the place 
presentable for Dan’s family. 
_ She had installed a bath, connecting 
it up with the windmill, and a heating 
plant, all at her own expense. But this 
was grandma’s secret. She didn’t want 
that they should ever know that she 
had paid for the things. 

‘She didn’t believe in spoiling folks. 
She believed that a child should be 
taught to stand on his own feet, and do 
his own pushing if he were ever to 
émount to anything in this world, and 
that ‘*God helps those who help them 
Seives.’? Dan had been denied the love 
and influence of home. She sought to 











whistle in. 

He went tearing along the board 
walk in the direction of the station, 
and she erying and running after him, 
calling: ‘‘Dan! Dan! Come back! 
Oh, come back! Please, please, Dan!’’ 


HE never saw her boy again, and 

he never wrote back. He had com- 
pletely dropped out of her life, but not 
out of her heart. She remembered and 
grieved for her best loved son. 

She knew now that she would never 
see him again on this earth. She hoped 
to meet him in heaven. Dan was dead. 
She had diseovered it over the radio, 
whither she had gone for help to find 
her boy. Dan’s widow and three chil- 
dren were coming to live on the 160- 
acre farm at the edge of Dan’s old 
home town. 

The widow had exchanged a chicken 
ranch outside the ragged edges of 
Omaha, for the farm, furnished. She 
kept the chickens. Turner was turning 
the ranch into a truck garden. 

Truck loads of things had come from 
the ranch. As fast as they came, they 
were unloaded. The living-room rug 
was down. The piano was moved in by 
the help of some town men. Chairs and 
couches, with their leather uphol- 
stery, were in their places. 

A bright, new linoleum was on the 











kitchen floor. The range was up. In 
I 





maxe up to Dan’s family, in a way, for 











what Dan had missed. 

It was twenty-five years since Dan 
went away. Dan was Grandma Far- 
reil’s boy. Grandma Farrell had seven 
boys. The twins were the youngest. In the 
course of time, they had all left home, all but 
Tom, Dan’s twin. Tom had married Milly Ev- 
ans and settled down to practice law in the old 
tome town. 

To be sure, five of her sons were seattered to 
he four corners of the earth, but she knew 
vhere the five were. They had left home after 
erowing to maturity. But Dan 
an was not a bad hoy, as boys go, only mis- 








In a new coat of paint, the bungalow stood ready for Dan’s widow 


and children. 


he knew nothing about her being in the room 
upstairs until the morning after, when the 
whole school knew it from the clatter and noise 
that was going on in the superintendent’s of- 
fice. 

Dan said he didn’t, and his mother believed 
him. Old Doe Farrell, Dan’s father, said the 
boy was guilty, and he said it with the buggy 
whip. He laid it on good and hard, Ma Farrell 
fighting to get hold of the whip, and denounce- 





the pantry, the dishes shone on fresh- 
ly papered shelves. 

The dining-room was bright and 
airy with its yellow paper walls. The 
ruffled eurtains at the double windows, were 
swaying with the breeze. On the sill, between 
the curtains, was a scarlet geranium. The table 
with its white cloth was set for six. 

Grandma was trying to make believe that 
Dan was coming home—poor Dan, who had 
done without her for so many years! 

Outside, many open boxes, paper and straw 
cluttered the yard. In the pasture, two cows 
and three young (Concluded on page 17) 
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This amazing 


NEW BOOK 


has a Cash Value of 
$300 to $2000 a year 


Now FREE 
to You + 


Shows you how to save the cost 

ofa hired hand .. . how to in- 

creas¢ your profits from cattle, 

poultry, sheep, and hogs... how 

to save 3 to 4 hours a day. Mail 
the coupon. 





OW would you like to bank an 
extra $500 this year? How 
would you like to make $1000 or ear. Mrs. Gibson tells you in her 
$2000 extra money from your farm? +=own words how Delco-Light earns 
There's an easy way todoit. Allthe $3.00 a day extra profits for her. 
facts are in this big, new book. And these are just a few of the facts 
It tells you how to increase your this amazing new book contains. 
milk yield—how to save young pigs In addition this book tells you the 
at farrowing time—how to double amazing experience of F. A. Dam- 
and triple your winter egg produc- schroder who says“Delco-Light will 
tion. It tells you how to save 2to3 Pay for itself in eight or ten days 
hours a day when you need them in November or December.” Mr. 
most. It shows you how you can Damschroder and other farmers tell 
have all the advantages of electricity you Delco-Light will pay its entire 
and running water—without its cost- Cost before you finish paying for it. 
ing you one cent. 
And yet this amazing new book is 
absolutely free. All the facts and ideas 
it gives you are yours for the asking. 


Saves $985.50 a year 
And remember no matter what kind 
of farming you do, this new book 
will give youa practical way to make 
and save money. It tells you how 
Henry Zumbehl saves $985.50 a 


Mail the coupon 


But let us give you the complete 
Delco-Light story. Let us show you 
how you can make these big, extra 
profits and savings. Send fora copy of 
“The New Way to Farm Profits.’ Just 
sign and mail the coupon— foday. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-311 Dayton, Ohio 
There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest 

wholesale distributors are listed below: 


D. K. BAXTER, Inc., 
606 Pierce St., 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Des Moines Sales Branch, 
1711 Grand Ave., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Omaha Sales Branch, 
2037 Farnam St., 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


THE ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO., 
118 East First St., 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 


ErectTtaic 


enn Products of General Motors 


Also Manufacturers of 


a ee eee eee - FREE BOOK COUPON =<92==2e8e00=0- 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. B-311 Dayton, Ohio. 

Yes, I'd like to know Sow all those men are making more money and how I can do it too. 
Send me your free book, ““The New Way to Farm Profits.” 
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The New Tariff and Agriculture 


(Continued from page 3) 


encourage the sugar beet industry to 
expand much beyond its present point 
by a tariff of 2.4 cents on Cuban sugar. 
It must be remembered that Cuba fur- 
nishes a better market for corn belt 
pork products than do the sugar beet 
farmers of Utah and Colorado. Next 
after England and Germany, Cuba is 
one of our best foreign outlets for 
pork products. . 
Flax—The Fordney rate on flax has 
been 40 cents a bushel, and the new 
Hawley rate, in the bill as passed by 
the house, is 63 cents a bushel. This 
is an effective tariff which is reflect- 
ed for the most part in higher prices 
for flax. The farmers of western Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas and Montana, who 
produce nearly all the flaxseed in the 
United States, are benefited by at least 
$10,000,000 annually as producers. The 
flaxseed tariff is of much more benefit 
to farmers than the sugar tariff, be- 
cause of the fact that flax is grown on 
a much larger acreage than 
beets, and if there were no tariff on 
flaxseed, at least 1,000,000 acres, and 
probably 2,000,000 acres of flax land 
would be put into competing spring 
wheat. Because of the flaxseed tariff, 
farmers who buy paint containing lin- 
seed oil undoubtedly will have to pay 
a higher price. This damage to farm- 
ers as paint users, under the Hawley 
bill, will probably amount to close to 
$10,000,000 a year. The farmers of 
the flax growing northwest will not 
be much harmed, however, because 
they never did use much paint anyway. 
Wool—We produce only about one- 
half the wool which we consume in the 
United States, and it is, therefore, in- 
ferred that the wool tariff is fully ef- 
fective. This does not seem to be al- 
together true, because of the fact that 
wool of the grades which we produce 
in the United States is almost equal 


‘in quantity to what we consume of 


those grades. At any rate, there is 
some doubt as to whether the increase 
in the tariff from 31 cents a pound in 
the grease to 34 cents a pound, will 
help the sheep farmer so very much. 
If there is any help, the benefit will 
chiefly go to the big western sheep 
men in the mountain states and Texas. 
These big western sheep men, under 
the Hawley tariff bill, will get about 
$23,000,000 annually, and the dirt farm- 
er sheep men will get about $15,000,000 
a year. 


Harmed by Wool Tariffs 


About one farmer in fifteen handles 
sheep. The other fourteen farmers 
are, of course, much more harmed by 
wool tariffs than they are benefited. 
Because of the wool tariffs, farmers 
must pay about $80,000,000 more#& year 
for their clothing, and city consumers 
must pay about $225,000,000 a year 
more. I believe that it will be a serious 
mistake to bring about any sudden 
lowering in the wool tariff, but that it 
is also a mistake to increase the wool 
tariff beyond the present point. Sheep 
production has been rapidly increasing 
in the United States in recent years, 
and apparently it is only a question of 
time until we will be supplying in full 
the domestic market for those grades 
of wool which we produce. In fact, 
both wool and lamb prices are begin- 
ning to show a rather weak undertone, 
due to the materially increased produc- 
tion. It is becoming more and more 
doubtful if any further benefits can 
be accomplished for the sheep busi- 
ness by a higher tariff. It is undoubt- 
edly true that fourteen out of fifteen 
farmers will be harmed by a higher 
wool tariff. 

Hides—Hides have been on the free 
list since the Payne bill of 1909. It is 
now proposed that they shall be pro- 
tected by a tariff of 10 per cent. This 
will probably be effective because of 
the fact that we produce only about 
one-half of the hides which we con- 
sume in the United States. However, 


sugar 








with hides as with wool, the question 
of grade enters in, and it appears that 
of the grades which we produce in the 
United States, we have a supply which 
is almost. equal to the consumption, 
We import every year about $50,000. 
000 worth of hides from such countries 
as Argentina, Canada, Columbia, Vene. 
zuela, etc. The 10 per cent tariff op 
hides will not keep the heavy hides 
from these countries out of the Amer. 
ican market, but will keep out some of 
the lighter hides and probably there 
will be a slight. increase in American 
hide prices. Most of the farmers jp 
the northern half of the United States 
keep cattle, and this benefit will be 
widely distributed. 

The unfortunate thing about the 10 
per cent hide tariff in the Hawley bil] 
is that it has given an excuse for a 15 
per cent tariff on leather and a 20 per 
cent tariff on shoes. Both leather and 
shoes have hitherto been on the free 
list, and it is evident that with such 
a tariff, the majority of farmers wil] 
have their shoe and harness bills in. 
creased by more than enough to com. 
pensate for their gain on increased 
hide prices. Some of the big cattle 
men of the west will have a net gain 
out of the hide and shoe tariff, and the 
big steer feeders of Iowa may have 
some gain. The great majority of 
farmers, however, will lose. 


” ‘Tariffs on General Farm Products 


There is much difference of opinion 
as to the effect of the tariff on such 
products as butter and eggs, of which 
we produce almost exactly our domes- 
tic requirements, with very little in 
the way of either exports or imports. 
However, in the case of such products 
as hogs, wheat, cotton and corn, of 
which we export much more than we 
import, there can be no question but 
that .the tariffs have practically no 
value. I shall examine these different 
products individually. 

Butter—We export about the same 
value of dairy products as we import. 
We import a little more butter than 
we export, but, on the whole, our dairy 
industry at the present time is about 
ready to overflow into the export mar- 
ket. The butter tariff under the Ford: 
ney bill was 8 cents a pound, and was 
increased to 12 cents by the executive 
proclamation of President Coolidge. 
The new Hawley bill proposes 14 cents 
a pound. There is no reason for ex: 
pecting a tariff of 14 cents a pound to 
make butter prices in the United 
States any higher than a tariff of 12 
cents a pound. In fact, with the situ 
ation as it is likely to exist during the 
next ten years, there is grave reason 
for doubting the efficacy of any tariff 
on butter. As soon as dairy products 
get definitely on an export basis, dairy 


| farmers will find themselves confront: 





ing the same problem as the hog farm- 
ers, the wheat farmers and the cotton 
farmers. In other words, they will 
find that the American protective sys 


| tem does them more harm than good. 


The dairy farmers of New York and 
New England will temporarily benefit 
from the Hawley bill, because of the 
fact that the whole milk tariff is in 
creased from 2.5 cents a gallon to 5 
cents a gallon, and the cream tariff is 
increased from 20 cents a gallon to 48 
cents a gallon. These increases will 
remove Canadian competition and tem 
porarily give them a stronger retail 
market in the big eastern cities. How 
ever, the beneficial effect of this will 
wear off within three or four years, 
or, in other words, as soon as our dairy 
production in the United States has il 
creased to the point where there is a2 
exportable surplus. 

Eggs—We normally export more 
eggs than we import. In fact, we e* 
port more eggs in the shell to Cuba 
than we import of dried eggs from 
China. The Fordney tariff of 8 cents 
a dozen on (Concluded on page 21) 
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vad NEW FLAG FLIES 


: ARWQUND THE WORLD TODAY 
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ERE’S a new flag flying over the homes of four com- tion that 26 years ago united five companies whose 
panies around the world today. . . . It is the flag of the manufacture of quality seeding tools ran back to the be- 
Oliver Farm Equipment Company, a new organization ginning of agricultural machinery history. . . . These four 
uniting the strength of four of the oldest and largest companies now are the Oliver Farm Equipment Com- 
builders of farming equipment. It bears the name of Hart- pany—an organization with the strength of youth, the 
Parr, Nichols & Shepard, Oliver and American Seeding. reliability of maturity, the experience of generations. 
.. « Hart-Parr, founders of the tractor industry, since Its ownership is largely held, its operation is directed, 
1896 have acquired the everlasting good will of thou- by those who led the individual companies to their 
sands of completely satisfied owners.... Nichols & great success, who have kept faith with the farmers of 
Shepard, whose combines and Red River Special sepa- the world. . .. In service to farmers around the world, 
rators have set the standards for grain separation machinery the new company sees and seizes a great opportunity. 
since 1848.... Oliver Chilled Plow Works, since 1855, It aims to provide a complete line of machinery so 


have shown the world how plows, seed- that all equipment on the farm can be 


retail 





. Hee ing and tillage tools should be made. of Oliver alert no = can 
‘years ... American Seeding, an organiza- buy machinery of higher quality. 
has it 

a TRACTORS - THRESHERS - COMBINES SEEDERS - DRILLS - ean 

Bae PICKER-HUSKERS . PLOWS HARROWS - CUL et 

oo PULVERIZERS - PLANTERS LISTERS - — SPREA 

ge 2) OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


J.D. OLIVER, Chairman of the Board M. W. ELLIS, President L. J. BROWN, Executive Vice President © O.F.E.Co. 
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What Is a Wat? 


A Day Is Spent Visiting the Beautiful Ones in Bangkok 


By FRANCIS 


JO VISIT to Siam, and especially to 
Bangkok, the capital city of that 
progressive monarchy in southeastern 
Asia, would be complete without an in- 
spection of the picturesque “wats” or 
Buddhist temples that so generously 
adorn that beautiful “Venice of the 
East.” Bangkok itself is a city of 
more than 600,000 people and is the 
capital of a country nearly as large as 
France. 

The city is intersected by numerous 
canals, or klongs as the Siamese call 
them, and these klongs are full of 
floating shops, houses and gondola-like 
craft of all kinds. During high tide 
big barges and these floating houses 
move all about the city, and when the 
tide goes out many of them are left 
propped up on the muddy bottoms of 
the canals to wait until the tide comes 
back in again. In the meantime these 
drained canals swelter in the sun, the 
black mud getting dryer and dryer 
until in some places the boats are 
stranded on solid ground in the bottom 
of one of these dehydrated ditches, a 
cargo of rice or lumber half unloaded 
and a job-lot of yellow men sleeping 
about the decks waiting for the tide 
to come in and float them on again. 

Jim and I took a rickshaw ride along 
the street that borders one of these 


canals. We were going to the Chapel 
Royal or the chapel of the Emerald 
Buddha. It is the king’s own place of 


worship and is far more elaborate 
than any of the other temples of the 
country. It was first built about the 
time of our Revolutionary war and has 
been kept in a good state of repair 
during all these years. 


Where Buddha May Be Worshiped 


The ordinary monasteries, or “‘wats,” 


-which we often wrongly call pagodas, 


in Siam are partly a small tow formed 
by the collection of buildings where the 
Buddhist monks live and partly the 
public buildings, the temple and as- 
sembly rooms where the ceremonies of 
worship take place. These temples 
are not representative of the seat of 
the Deity, as are the temples of so 
many other religions; they are simply 
the place where the devout may come 
to venerate the memory of the Bud- 
dha and to listen on certain days to 
the exposition of his law. 

In this great royal chapel which is a 
part of the royal palace unit, itself in 
reality a walled town covering a 
square mile of ground, there was, first 
to be seen, a towering, gilded spire 
that looked like a solid mass of gold. 
We had seen it, from distant parts of 
the city, on several occasions, espe- 
cially at sunset when it caught. the 
rays of the lowering sun and its golden 
surface shone and glittered like a sec- 
ond sun itself above the lesser spires 
and temple roofs clustered all about. 

It was hot in that great gilded court- 
yard. The paving slabs of white stone 
reflected the terrific tropical heat and 
the glaring light from the countless 
grotesque and beautiful images and 
shrines, temples and gilded roofs, tow- 
ers, steeples, and shining walls. 

A close examination of the method 
of decorating the walls and roofs of 











the smaller spires and buildings re- | 


veals that they are plastered with bits 
of broken glass and enamel, pottery 
and cheap china, but the coloring is so 
voluptuous and the embellishing so 
thick and profuse that it does not look 
cheap or tawdry at all. It is like look- 
ing at a rouged actress heavily adorned 
with imitation jewels. If one stands at 
sufficient distance the effect is dig- 
hity and beauty if properly done—and 
the Siamese wats are properly done. 
The roofs are so high and the deco- 
rated windows set so deeply within 
the thick walls that one can, fortu- 
nately, get only this desirable distant 
view. The architectural effect, from 





A. FLOOD 


this distance, is beautiful indeed. The 
central chapel holds the famous 
emerald Buddha, made of a solid beau- 
tiful green stone, or jasper. For more 
than 500 years this famous image of 
Buddha has adorned various wats in 
Siam and has been in Bangkok since 
1779. At that time it was placed upon 
a gorgeous golden throne thirty feet 
high and decorated three times a year 
with ornaments of gold and precious 
stones. 

In front of one of these ornate al- 
tars we saw a golden tree, several feet 
high, its branches hung with all man- 
ner of precious stones. The great. plat- 
forms on which all these gifts to the 
god repose were heavily carpeted with 
gold leaf and the entire ensemble was 
one of unlimited wealth and reckless 
opulence. Huge doors swung on plat- 
ed hinges, the doors themselves big 
enough for a barn and inlaid thruout 
with pearls and other precious stones, 
rich in color, mighty in wealth. 

And this was only one of the dozens 
of chapels that lay within that one 
courtyard in the extensive royal palace 
grounds. And yet, ornate and bejew- 





eled as they were, there was nothing 
of the garish or tawdry about it be- 
cause of its dignity, its venerable age, 
the rich repose of those ancient sacred 
walls. No wonder the fat-joweled Bud- 
dhas smiled down upon it all with such 
smug smiles of safe complacency, no 
wonder the yellow-robed monks squat- 
ted here and there upon that hallowed 
ground and were content to let the 
rest of the world go by; no wonder the 
pilgrim peasants within the sacred pre- 
cincts dreamed on in settled satisfac- 
tion. No wonder Jim and I, ourselves, 
were hushed as we followed from one 
ancient and majestic shrine to another 
during that whole hot afternoon. 
Then we visited the palace of the 
king. The American consul had se- 
cured permission for us and at the ap- 
pointed time Jim and I presented our- 
selves. A detachment of guides in sol- 
dierly uniform, entirely without the 
snap and briskness of the palace 
guards of any European country, fol- 
lowed us thru those splendrous halls. 
Our guide knew English and explained 
that we would not be permitted to 
profane the throne by sitting in it 
ourselves. He conducted us thru the 
public audience chamber of the king 
but explained that we must have a 
very important mission before the king 
could be persuaded to give us audience 
and even then we must wear exactly 
the proper clothes and do all things 


as they should be done. 


We visited the royal library with its 
beautiful frontons of carved wood, 
magnificent bookcases in lacquereg 
teakwood richly inlaid: with mother-of. 
pearl, the best specimens of that kind 
of work that one can find in the world, 

We visited the musuem and saw ap. 
cient armaments of the days when ele. 
phants were armored tanks and fight. 
ing was mostly hand to hand. There 
were vicious, short-barreled cannon 
constructed so as to be carried and 
fired on the backs of elephants. There 
were huge rifles that weighed fully 
fifty pounds, meant to be fastened to 
an armored cab on an elephant’s back, 
There were heavy swords which a 
modern soldier would not be able to 
wield at all, and there were great 
spears, like studded vaulting poles, 
that were probably employed from the 
lofty perch on an elephant’s back. 

There were models of the bristling 
warships of those early days when 
Siam was struggling to hold her inde. 
pendence from the political enemies 
who were threatening from every side, 
And down thru the ages the arma. 
ments were presented for our amuse 
ment—just as the modern airplane 
equipped with machine gun and obser. 
vation instruments will amuse those 
who will visit the same museum a 
hundred years from now. 

And then we visited pawnshop row! 
I had wanted a teakwood chest, a 
heavy, substantial trunk made of that 

















Pig Chow is for sows 
and growing pigs 





BIL L —I was just telling Mary the other 
if that bunch brings me in a 
good profit this fall, I'd be willing to 
turn our old car in on a new one. 


FRANK—I don’t see how they can miss it— 
the way they’re coming. That Hog 





day 


Chow you’re feeding 


running on pasture is sure putting 
on the fat in record time. 


PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hog Chow is for 
fattening hogs 
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most durable wood in the world, and 
our Siamese friend had taken us to 
this quarter of the town where every- 
thing in Bangkok eventually is bought 
and sold. Hundreds of tiny shops 
there were, more like the stalls that 
choke the merchandising area on a 
state fair grounds. And each was as 
muddled as the rest. 

There were ancient brass kettles 
and bronze teapots that must have 
wandered down from China hundreds 
of years before. A few were polished 
to show the quality of intricate decora- 
tion etched or lacquered or engraved 
upon these graceful old pots and bowls. 
There were china pots, grotesque por- 
celain pitchers, and vases in every 
size and shape. There were candle- 
sticks from an inch to several feet in 
height, iron, brass, teak, glass, steel, 
clay—candlesticks of every kind. 
There were ancient gongs and tem- 
ple bells, such as we had heard by 
the million tinkling from every gilded 

gable of all the pagodas in Siam. 

There were knives, beautiful blades 
of bright, sharp steel, whose handles 
of yellowed ivory, carved in designs 
as oriental as the rising sun itself 
and decorated with intricate silver- 
smithing on the graceful scabbards 
which held them, knives from the size 
of a German bayonet to a graceful, 
slender blade that could slip between 
two ribs as easily and quietly as the 
corner butcher slices chops. These 
were second-hand, of course, some of 
them hundreds of years old, no doubt, 
and getting older all the time, waiting 
until someone would come and buy. 

There were carved teak benches and 
graceful, sturdy stands from which tea 
may have been served a hundred years 
ago. There were real “antiques.” 
Wooden plaques and clumsy boxes pro- 
truded somewhere from every pile of 
merchandise in all these little shops. 


Many Beautiful Ornaments 


There were beads and jeweled gec- 
gaws representing every phase of all 
that glitters from the five-and-ten va- 
riety of modern glass and gilt down 
to dull jade gems which princes may 
have worn. There were beads and 
bracelets, awkward brooches and 
clumsy rings, ornaments for walls and 
women. | 

There were tapestries and rugs from 
faded cotton blankets to rich oriental 
carpeting in the most intricate of de- 
sign. Embroidered work, laces and 
frills, there were gowns and robes that 
would have stocked a theatrical prop- 
erty man for years. 

There was everything. 

When hard times come, the rice 
crop fails and famine stalks thru the 
land, these properties are unloaded 
and thru the ages the accumulation 
has progressed. Yes, they are sold 
again. The shopkeepers seemed not 
to mind that. we failed to buy, because 
their goods were moving, business was 
brisk. The full length of that half- 
mile row, in the shops on both sides 
of the narrow, crooked street, people 
were buying and selling of these in- 
teresting wares. 

Some of it was new, of course. And 
much of it that may have been new 
when stocked was showing its second- 
hand appearance from the exposure it 
received in these messy little shops. 

Jim and I were too short of money 
to buy anything, especially since we 
were planning on leaving within the 
next very few days for Hong Kong and 


Japan. The Chinese and Japanese 
were threatening war at that time; 
the newspapers were full of it. We 
thoug ~ht we would take the first boat 


out of Bangkok for Hong Kong and if 
there should be a war we would be in 
on the ground floor, right at the be- 
ginning. We were thru with Siam; we 
were headed for whatever might de- 
velop in China. 

Tell you about it next week. 





HERE, THERE, EVERYWHERE 
\ group of tourists was looking over 
the inferno of Vesuvius in full eruption. 
. “Ain't this just like hell’ ejaculated a 
rank, 
“Ah, zese Americans,” exclaimed a 
Frenchman, “where have zey not been!” 





Plymouth Twine is spun $00, 550,600 {Red Top} 
and 650 ft. to the pound, Each and every grade 
#5 guaranteed to be 6 point binder twine. 


The Plymouth Six Points 

1. Length—full length to the pound as guaran- 
teed on the tag; 

2. Strength—less breaking, less wasted time, less 
wasted grain; 

3. Evenness—no thick or thin spots—no 
“grief ;”” 

4. Special Winding—no tangling; 

5. Insect repelling—you can tell by its smell; 

6. Mistake-proof—priated ball—and instruction 
slip in every bale. 














Plymouth binder twine 
is made by the makers of 
Plymouth rope. 





PLYMOUTH 















oa farmers are influenced by the dif- 
ference of a few pennies when they buy 
binder twine, forgetting that they may lose 
dollars when they come to use it. 


Plymouth <> “‘Red Top” Binder Twine 
may cost a few cents more than the next 
best twine at your dealer’s—but think of the 
dollars it can save! 


Remember—*‘Red Top”’ Binder Twine is 
spun 600 feet to the pound. One bale of “‘Red 
Top” binds 1920 more bundles of grain than a 
bale of any Standard (500 ft. per Ib.) twine. 


Spun stronger and more even—with no 
thick or thin spots anywhere—‘‘Red Top” 
Twine lessens the risk of breaks, tangles and 
loose bundles. 


“Red Top’ Twine is scientifically treated 
to repel insects—another advantage that 
saves a farmer money. 


In fact, each of the six points of this six 
point binder twine means money saved. In- 
sist on “‘Red Top’’—the most economical 
binder twine a farmer can buy. 


PiyMouTH CORDAGE 
COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. 
Welland, Canada 

















SAFETY FIRST—BUY YOUR GOODS FROM FIRMS 
ADVERTISING IN WALLACES’ FARMER 





























AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 
water. 


service rendered. 


in a tightly enclosed 


AVERY large part of the water pumped for 

live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are rtumning swiftly and 
silently day and night tosupply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all S Guaranteed to keep rope from twisting. If you 
kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 


The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling Lye ee with double gears running in oil 
gear case. Its constantly increas- 
ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 

For further information 


see your local AERMOTOR 
dealer or write 


Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Kansas City, Minneapolis 





OLD direct to farmers. Price $1.25 postpaid. 


are not absolutely satisfied your money will be 
refunded. AGENTS WANTED. 


MUNSON MF@. CO., Winterset, lowa 
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VPHE heat of summer days brings 

with it the problem of increased 
food spoilage. For those of us who 
are fortunate enough to be purchasing 
a refrigerator or who already have 
one, it is well to ask ourselves these 
two questions: “What should I know 
about refrigerators before I buy?” and 
“How am 1 to get the most out of my 
refrigerator, if I already have one?” 
Keep in mind the fact that the mod- 
ern housewife must choose between 
the ice box type of refrigerator and 
the newer mechanical iceless refriger- 
ator. 

Not every product sold under the 
name deserves to be called a refriger- 
ator. In buying a refrigerator there 
are several points to look for, if one is 
to be sure that she is getting a satis- 
factory article. 


How Much Storage Space 


The first consideration is size. And 
here it is not sufficient to know the 
ice capacity of the cabinet under con- 
sideration. Ina recent study of seven 
different refrigerators, each with a 
rated ice capacity of 100 pounds, it 
was found that the space available for 
food storage varied from approximate- 
ly five cubic feet in one cabinet to 
eight cubic feet in the other. The 
prospective purchaser's chief concern 
should be the amount of space availa- 
ble for the storage of food. If the 
dealer can not tell you the amount of 
food storage space there is in the cab- 
inet you are considering, take a ruler 
and measure it for yourself. For the 
average family of four persons a mini- 
mum of five cubic feet of food storage 
space is desirable. More than this 
amount may be needed if the family 
uses the refrigerator for the tempo- 
rary storage of eggs, dairy products 
and fruit which are later to be sent to 
market, if they do much entertaining, 
or if they live some distance from mar- 
ket and hence find it necessary to pur- 
chase a large amount of perishable 
products at a time. 

A well insulated cabinet is absolute- 
ly essential to good refrigeration. We 
all know that a well constructed house 
is cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter than a cheaply built shack. The 
reason is that the walls of the former 
are so built that they act as a barrier 
to the outside air. The same principle 
holds true’ for the household refriger- 
ator. In a well constructed cabinet, in- 
sulating material is built into the 
structure of the cabinet. It occupies 
the space between the outer wall and 
the lining. 

Two Inches of Insulation 

The bureau of standards recom- 
mends at least two inches of insula- 
tion. This amount is found in the bet- 
ter makes of cabinets on the market 
today. It is worth noting that electric 
units are installed only in well insu- 
lated cabinets. Insulation in sheet or 
board form is preferable to the granu- 
lated because it stays in place, where- 
as, if it is in granulated form it is apt 
to settle. 

Other essentials of a good cabinet 
are: Good hinges and hasps, seams 
and joints closely fitted; walls suffi- 
ciently thick to provide for two inches 
of insulation plus the thickness of the 
lining and the outer shell. If the ex- 
terior of the refrigerator is of wood, 
look for a cabinet the top, sides and 
front of which have smooth rather 
than paneled surfaces. Note the doors. 
Are they substantially built? Are 
they as thick as the walls? Do they 
close easily? Are they fitted with gas- 
kets? Do they fit tightly against the 
wall when closed; thus retarding the 
passage of warm air into the interior 
of the cabinet? 








Know Your Refrigerator 


By LUCILLE REYNOLDS 





The lining is a feature of construc- 
tion which needs our attention. It 
should be of such material and so put 
together that it can easily be cleaned. 
It. should be free from cracks. If there 
are seams they should be soldered. 

Woven wire shelves are to be pre- 
ferred. They should be hung on hooks 
so that they are easily removed. The 
wire should be heavy so the shelves 
will not sag when loaded with food. 


Consider the Ice Compartment 


If the machine uses ice, note the 
construction of the ice compartment. 
Is it deep enough to take a fresh 
charge of ice and still leave space in 





ed refrigerator a uniform temperature 
is maintained. In operating an ice 
cooled refrigerator, approximately the 
same results may be obtained if the 
cabinet meets the standards for con- 
struction outlined above and the ice 
compartment is constantly kept. more 
than half full of ice. Wrapping the 
ice is a habit to be discouraged. Ex- 
periments have shown that this prac- 
tice results in only a slight saving of 
ice. It interferes with the normal cir- 
culation of air and frequently affects 
the quality of food. 


Placing of Food On Shelves 


In arranging food in the ice refrig- 


If yours is the well known 
ice box type of refrigerator, 
care must be taken to see that 
the more perishable foods, such 
as milk, cream and butter, are 
placed in the coolest part of the 
refrigerator. This is always 
just under the ice compartment. 
Eggs, fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are stored on the lower 
shelf or shelves. The top shelf 
should be reserved for foods of 
strong flavor, 








The newer ice- 
less machines 
are carefully in- 
sulated and are 
so built that the 
storage cabinet 
for food will 
maintain an 
even tempera- 
ture thruout. 








For this rea- 
son, the placing 
of the food in 
the cabinet of- 
Jers no problem, 

The power for 
the iceless re- 
frigerator is gen- 
crated either by 
electricity or by 
oil, 





front for left-over pieces? Is there an 
opening in the floor of the ice com- 
partment thru which the warm air 
from the food section may enter the 
ice chamber, thus providing for circu- 
lation thruout the cabinet? Is there a 
good drain pipe that can easily be re- 
moved for cleaning? Is it provided 
with a trap? 

All cf these features of good con- 
struction do add to the cost of a re- 
frigerator. A good cabinet costs mon- 
ey. But it will require less ice to op- 
erate it than one that is poorly con- 
structed. The temperature of the food 
compartment will be lower and hence 
the food will keep more satisfacto- 
rily. The cabinet will stand up longer. 

Much of the satisfaction of a refrig- 
erator comes because it is operated in- 
telligently. In a mechanically operat- 








the more perishable foods— 
milk, cream and _ butter—should be 
placed on the coolest shelf, which is 
just under the ice compartment. This 
is the place, too, for uncooked meats 
and for baby’s cereal. Eggs, fresh 
fruits and vegetables may be placed 
on the next. shelf or shelves. In the 
“side icer” type of cabinet, the upper 
shelf should be reserved for strongly 
flavored foods. The temperature on 
this shelf may be six or eight degrees 
higher than on the shelf just under 
the ice compartment. In the “top icer” 
type of cabinet the highest tempera- 
ture will be found on the floor of the 
cabinet, usually at either side. 

Do not put food in the ice compart- 
ment. It interferes with normal cir- 
culation. Food actually keeps better 
in the food section. Avoid over-crowd- 


erator 








ing. If the shelves are over-crowded) 
normal circulation of air is interfereg 
with and the temperature goes up. 

In the iceless mechanical refrigera, 
tor, the temperature of the cabinet jg 
even and less thought in placing the 
food in the cabinet is necessary. 

Do not store food in the refrigerator 
in the china serving dishes. They 
take up too much room. The dishes 
are apt to get cracked and broken, 
Frequently these dishes have no coy 
ers, hence food stored in them dries 
out. Left-over food should be stored 
in the refrigerator in covered contain 
ers. Fruit jars are excellent for many 
products. 

A few minutes each day are all that 
are necessary to keep the refrigerator 
in good condition. Of course, any 
food that is spilled should be wiped 
up at once. Once a week the gabinet 
should be cleaned thoroly. The drain 
and trap should be flushed with a hot 
solution of sal soda. Attention to 
these details should insure satisfac 
tory operation. 





The Iris Show 


AT THE iris show held in Deg 

Moines recently, under «the aus 
pices of the American Iris Society and 
the Des Moines Garden Club, iris were 
displayed from all over Iowa and Ne. 
braska. Among the interesting exhib 
its were those from the gardens of 
W. G. DuMont, of Des Moines, and 
Sass Brothers’ Gardens, of Omaha 
Included with these were many of the 
new varieties which are being devel 
oped and are not yet named. 

The show itself was beautiful as a 
whole. Each iris exhibited so claimed 
my attention that it was extremely 
hard for me to decide which ones I 
would tell you about. For instance, 
there was a whole bouquet of the iris, 
Japanese Spring Song, made up with 
sprays of syringa in a low bowl, which 
was very effective. Japanese Spring 
Song is one of the small iris, and its 
color is a deep blue purple. Then 
there was Kalos, which is very large 
and its shape very much resembles the 
orchid’s. It is white with purple edges. 
Ambassador, a purple iris fringed 
with velvety yellow-gold, was a first 
prize winner. Asia is tinted orchid te 
golden. Many iris, you know, are vel 
vety in appearance but I saw one 
named R. W. Wallace at the show, 
whose petals resembled taffeta more 
than velvet. It was rich purple and 
violet. 

The one named Glowing Ember ade 
quately describes itself. Doctor Bet- 
nice is coppery bronze and red. Lord 
of June has an extremely large flower 
and it is lavender and yellow. Susat 
Bliss is almost pink. Pseudoeorus Ak 
ba is a pale yellow with distinct brown 
single line markings. It is small and 
orchid shaped. Dream is the name of 
one that is not so large as some of the 
others but its blossom is clear and 
transparent. King Tut is a beautiful 
bronze and there were many, many 
others but I just can’t tell you about 
all of them. 

Sass Brothers are now developing 
three iris which are known as the at 
tumn iris. These seem to be almost 
continual bloomers. Last year one of 
these began flowering about the fif 
teenth of August and continued until 
frost. The names of these are Autum? 
King, purple; Autumn Queen, white, 
and Golden Harvest, a yellow variety- 

Besides the iris which were the 
main feature of the show, there were 
exhibited many beautiful bouquets 
suitable for different’ occasions and 
situations. 
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r. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








the quarterly reviews. 





‘ Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are ae they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with sucn slight changes ag may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not slweys apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- © 
by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








A Psalm of Praise 


* (Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for June 23, 1929. Psalm, 103:1-22. 
printed—Psalm, 103:1-13.) 


“Bless Jehovah, O my soul; and all 
that is within me, bless his 
holy name. 

(2) Bless Jehovah, O my soul, 

And forget not all his benefits: 

(3) Who forgiveth all thine iniqui- 
ties; 

Who healeth all thy diseases; 

(4) Who redeemeth thy life from de- 

struction; 

Who crowneth thee with loving- 
kindness and tender mercies; 
Who satisfieth thy desire with 

good things, 

So that thy youth is renewed like 

the eagle. 


oO 


(6) Jehovah executeth righteous acts, 
And judgments for all that are 
oppressed. 
(7) He made known his ways unto 
Moses, 
His doings unto the children of 
Israel. 


(8) Jehovah is merciful and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and abundant in 
lovingkindness. 
(9) He will not always chide; 


Neither will he keep his anger — 


forever. 
He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, 


(10) 


Nor rewarded us after our iniqui- 
ties. 
(11) For as the heavens are high 


above the earth, 

So great is his lovingkindness to- 
ward them that fear him. 

As great. as the east is from the 
west, 

So far hath he removed our trans- 
gressions from us. 


_~ 
_— 
rn 


(13) Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, 
So Jehovah pitieth them that 
fear him.” 





America is the only nation in the 
world that has a national Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. It. is one of the many blessed 
inheritances from the stalwart Chris- 
tian characters who founded our na- 
tion in the fear of God. Sometimes 
we are prone to feel that the day in 
our time is characterized by “turkey” 
rather than by “praise,” but public 
sentiment does undoubtedly express in 
the day a sense of national obligation 
and thanksgiving. It is quite possible, 
however, that our thanksgiving ought 
to be a little more spiritual and not 
quite so material. In other words, we 
can thank God for our bumper crops, 
our prosperity, and our success, and 
have our eyes and hearts so full of 
the crops that we get very little 
glimpse and still smaller appreciation 
of the magnificent God who gave them 
to us; and in all such thanksgiving 
for our prosperity we are poor, for we 
have not chosen the better part. 

Much of our thanksgiving must 
seem to God like saying “thank you” 
for the door-knob when someone has 
given us a house. To catch the real 
Spirit. of thanksgiving that forgets the 
gifts in a contemplation of the gra- 
cious and merciful God who gave 
them, I know of no better place to turn 
than this 103d Psalm. 

“Bless Jehovah, O my soul.” And 
you will notice that his soul does not 
Proceed to talk like a pocketbook ora 
bank account. Someone has said that 
God’s all can not be praised with less 
The soul is our essential 
being. It comprises our very deepest 








and innermost desires and yearnings. 
The structure of the Psalm is rather 


peculiar. It is not formally logical, 
but rather psychological. There is 
praise in the psalmist’s soul, which 


he voices in song. Of course, he does 
not sing it over an outline, but his 
thought takes a very natural course. 
He enumerates the benefits that have 
thrilled his soul with thanksgiving 
(verses 1-5). In the contemplation of 
those benefits, he rises naturally to a 
contemplation of the God who has thus 
been revealed in such gifts (verses 
6-9). So he arrives at that perfect 
state of thanksgiving which really for- 
gets the benefits in the glad posses- 
sion of the God who gave them. For, 
in verses 7-10, he simply deals with 
the great benefits already enumerated 
in verses 1-5, but seeing in each one 
only an added manifestation of the 
glorious character of God. So the 
Psalm ends as it only could logically 
end, by seeing God’s love permeating 
to the uttermost star of His universe, 
and hearing God’s praise hymned by 
the uttermost creatures of His do- 
minion. Happy and satisfied, he wings 
his flight home to his starting point. 
There is nothing more that he can say, 
save to utter once more the exclama- 
tion with which he began, “Bless Je- 
hovah, O my soul.” 

The exhortation to forget not all 
His benefits is constantly needed, but 
it is exceedingly interesting to note 
the ones that he mentions as likely to 
be forgotten. I am sure that if we 
were to close our eyes at this point, 
and make up our own list of things 
we are likely to forget, that we would 
have a lot of things he does not men- 
tion, and we would omit most of the 
things he does mention. With God 
given insight, he has called to mind 
the things we are very likely to forget. 
The list is rather comprehensive. He 
forgives, heals, redeems, crowns, sat- 
isfies, renews. 

The more we think about it, the 
more we realize that the psalmist be- 
gan at. the right point. We don’t us- 
ually begin our thanksgivings with the 
forgiveness of our iniquities, and per- 
haps that is the reason we do not suc- 
ceed in closing them with the profound 
and overwhelming sense of God’s love. 
It has always been true that when a 
man overlooks his own sinfulness and 
need of pardon, he misses the glory of 
God that is revealed in the face of 
Jesus Christ. Chesterton, in his terse 
way, has some very pointed reflec- 
tions along this line: 

“Modern masters of science are 
much impressed with the necessity of 
beginning all inquiry with a fact. The 
ancient masters of religion were quite 
equally impressed with that necessity. 
They began with the fact of sin—a fact 
as practical as potatoes. Whether or 
mot man could be washed in miracu- 
lous waters, there was no doubt at 
any rate that he wanted washing. But 
certain religious leaders, not mere ma- 
terialists, have begun in our day not 
to deny the highly disputable water, 
but to deny the indisputable dirt.” 

Forgiveness is one of the great mys- 
teries of God’s revelation, and, like 
most of the profound mysteries of liv- 
ing, it is plain enough to our experi- 
ence, but a little too deep for our phi- 
losophy. The psalmist has employed 
two very Oriental figures to make 
clear the great thought that was strug- 
gling in his heart for expression. “For 
as the heavens are high above the 
earth, so great is his lovingkindness 
toward them that fear him.” It seems, 
to our western mode of thought, rather 
inconsistent to use distances as a mea- 
sure for affections. It seems like the 









REFRIGERATION FROM OIL HEAT 
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ight it and Leave it”’ 


..- Continuous | 
Food-preserving Cold 


HAT’S the whole story of the simplicity of Superrex, the new 

oil-burning refrigerator. Simply light the burners once a day. 
These burners go out, in about an hour and a quarter, when the fuel, 
a little more than a pint of kerosene—costing only from one to three 
cents—is consumed. Twenty-four to thirty-six hours of efficient 
refrigeration will be maintained. No electricity—no gas. 


No moving parts 


Superrex has no valves, gears, belts; no moving parts. No drains. 
Noiseless. Nothing to get out of order. No ‘‘servicing.’” Only 
connection required is with any cold water line—water used during 
the short heating period only. 


See SUPERFEX demonstrated 

See Superrex at your dealer’s. Learn about its many advantages— 
its modern, year-around refrigeration, its saving of food and preven- 
tion of food spoilage, its ice cubes, the new dishes it makes possible, 
its great convenience in the rural home. Note its handsome appear- 
ance and fine workmanship. Your dealer will gladly arrange con- 
venient terms for you. 

SuperFex may be had in a wide range of sizes and styles—from 
$198.00 upwards F. O. B. factory. Send the coupon today for hand- 
somely illustrated literature on ‘‘refrigeration from oil heat.”’ 


SUPERFEX 


OIL BURNING 


Refrigerator 


Manufactured and guaranteed by the 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OIL-BURNING HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES IN THE WORLD 
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REFRIGERATION Division 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Gentlemen: Please send us at once, complete illustrated literature on SUPERFEX Oil-burn- 
ing REFRIGERATORS. 


Name 
Address 
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VACATION 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


—_— 


ALLACES’ FARMER 


All Expense 
Personally Conducted Tour to 
America’s Most Beautiful Park, 


leaves Des Moines, August 6, via 
Rock Island Lines to St. Paul, 
thence Northern Pacific. 





A wonderful opportunity to see, 
at a minimum expense, this “Magic 
Land” of geysers, mud volcanoes, 
mineral springs, exquisitely colored 
pools, and the far-famed Grand 
Canyon of the Yellowstone. A trip 
to Nature’s Wonderland you will 
always remember. 


Reservations should be made at 
once, applying directly to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The first 150 will receive 
the preference. 





C. C. Gardner, A. G. P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
614 Valley National Bank Bldg. 
Phone Market 5400 
Des Moines, lowa (440) 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 











Eppley Hotels 
IN IOWA 
IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 


IN CEDAR RAPIDS 
Hotel Montrose 


IN SIOUX CITY 
Hotel Martin 


....and the Hotel Alexandria 
in Los Angeles 


Enjoy Eppley Hospitality 








A Home Service Station 


How convenient’ when you are 
ready for the trip to drive up to 
your own Home Service Station, 
right on your own farm, and fill the 
car with gas—and what a saving, 
too. Everything underground but 
the pump and hose. We are mak- 
ing an attractive price to introduce. 
Write for circular. 


MORRISON BROS., Dubuque, lowa 


Oil Equipment Headquarters 
Established 1855 














= a 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 




















| der mercies. 


unpardonable offense of our early 
school days, when we were reprimand- 
ed for adding men and sheep, or dol- 
lars and hogs. They somehow seem to 
belong to different categories. We 
might not have said it that way, but a 


| little reflection convinces us that the 
figure beautifully performs the task 


for which it was intended. 

They didn’t know astronomy then as 
we know it now, but when we reflect 
that that science was probably born in 
the same country that brought. forth 
the ancestors of Abraham, and in the 
same remote period of history, we may 
be ready to concede them quite a con- 
siderable knowledge of the paths of 
the heavenly bodies thru space. The 
heavens, so far as we know, are bound- 
ed by the outermost star of the uni- 
verse. If the psalmist in his day took 
this method of saying that God’s lov- 
ingkindness is infinite, how much more 
effectively the figure says it still, 
when we reflect that the outermost 
star has never yet been seen. As high 
as the heavens, so great His loving- 
kindness. It may be an Oriental way 
of measuring the mind of God, but it 
is still about the best we can do to 
express the infinitude of God’s love. 

The figure does carry another hint 
that is worked out almost immediately 
in the tender passages that deal with 
man’s frailty. If the heavens be con- 
ceived of as God’s dwelling place, then 
that infinite distance egain becomes 
the measure of God’s condescension, 
when He reached down and embraced 
the world. 

The effectiveness of that infinite 
condescension and lovingkindness is 
expressed in another very Oriental fig- 
ure. As far as the east is from the 
west, so far has He removed our trans- 
gressions from us. East and west are 
simply opposites. We measure differ- 
ence between opposites, not by dis- 
tances but by characteristics. When 
east has become west, it has changed 
its whole relative relationship. It is 
like the poles of a magnet. Our posi- 
tives have become negatives. Things 
that ave, thru the mercies of God, have 
become things that are not. It is not 
a case of “denying the indisputable 
dirt,” but of transforming it into the 
beauty of holiness. The psalmist be- 
gan his thanksgiving at the right spot 
when he began with our iniquities. 
That will inspire praise in any heart 
that has been redeemed. 

Several things follow upon this 
blessing. Wholeness of body is very 
closely associated with purity of soul. 
While the writer is probably talking 
primarily about diseases of the inner 
being, he could not be wholly indiffer- 
ent to its effect upon the outer being. 
If we could eliminate from our social 
organism the diseases that are the re- 
sult of man’s conscious sins, disease 
of any kind would be about as uncom- 
mon as a case of smallpox. Enlight- 
ened Christian sentiment is demand- 
ing that one after another of these ills 
that have been afflicted upon society 
shall cease. But while we proclaim as 
loudly as we may, that righteousness 
pays physically, we need to remember 
that righteousness is not a matter of 
statutes, but a power of God; that the 
only thing which can keep Christian 
sentiment alive which demands these 
things, is Christian character which 
God has produced in the lives of men. 


| Truly, it is He who healeth our dis- 


eases. 

Yet another blessing which flows 
from forgiveness and all it means, is 
the one the psalmist calls being 
crowned with lovingkindness and ten- 
We are a littie in danger 
of misunderstanding him here. He 
does not mean that it. is God’s loving- 
kindness and tender mercy toward us 
that He has bestowed as His crowning 
blessing. He rather means that be- 
cause of what God has done for us, 
His own attributes of lovingkindness 
and tender mercy become ours. Thru 
His great mercy we have become God- 
like. God created man to be king of 
all His creatures; but in his sinful- 
ness he has been a king without a 
crown, and unworthy of it. Surely, the 





mortality. 


writer, as he saw redeemed men be- 
coming like God, assuming God’s own 
characteristics, has well exclaimed: 
“This is the crown God has put upon 
human character. In this, man has 
once more found his kingliness.” Let 
us pray mightily to God that our 
crowns may be kept unsullied, that in 
all that is before us we may be God- 
like in our attitude and our actions, 
and for more men, in our nation and 
everywhere, manifesting those same 
kingly qualities; more men belonging 
to the only aristocracy the world can 
tolerate—the aristocracy of the princes 
of God, with the crowns of lovingkind- 
ness and tender mercies upon their 
heads, and governing the world by the 
divine right of Christ’s own Golden 
Rule. 

The highest. blessing gets the larger 
space in the psalm. It comes out in 
verse 4. “Who reedeemeth thy life 
from destruction” is hinted at again in 
verse 5, “so that thy youth is renewed 
like the eagle,” and gets a very fine 
and tender expression in verses 13-18. 
Nothing short of the eternal life that 
later revelation made so plain. It has 
been contended that this psalm has no 
doctrine of immortality. It may not 
have a formulated doctrine, but that 
conviction is so plain one can scarcely 
miss it. Possibly we are prone to read 
back into the Old Testament things 
that have been revealed only in the 
New. But we are also guilty of sup- 
posing Old Testament believers ignor- 
ant at points where they possessed a 
very satisfactory information. God did 
not have His people in Egypt for 400 
years merely to serve Pharaoh. It was 
like putting a whole nation thru a uni- 
versity course. They learned things 
there that fitted them for receiving 
and transmitting God’s perfect revela- 
tion. The Egyptians had a_ well- 
worked-out doctrine of immortality. 
Only a few years ago an ancient Egyp- 
tian tomb was opened, and there were 
revealed two figures so lifelike that 
the natives who were doing the work 
fled in terror, supposing the dead had 
come to life. They proved to be the 
statues of Ra Hoteph and the Princess 
Nefert—life size, and done with all 
of the Egyptian fondness for exact re- 
production; the form, the color of the 
skin, the hair, even the eyes. Back of 
each transparent eye there was a little 
silver nail inserted to catch and re- 
flect the light. No wonder the natives 
fled, for the statues were as near to 


| life as human ingenuity could make 


them. 

But the wonder to the modern mind 
has been as to the why of all this elab- 
orate care. It was not done for people 
to look at, for they were sealed in the 
tomb with the bodies they resembled. 
With a better knowledge of ancient 
Egyptian thought and religion comes 
the explanation: They believed in im- 
They expected the soul to 


| come back and once more occupy a 





| quired. 


body. So they did their utmost. to pre- 
serve in stone the very image of the 
body that had faded. These statues 
that are still telling to modern eyes 
the story of their belief, weré sealed 
away in the tomb two thousand years 
before Pharaoh’s daughter found the 
infant Moses on the waters of the 
Nile. God may not have needed Egypt’s 
doctrine of immortality as a prepara» 
tion for His revelation to His people, 
but it is a fact that when He makes a 
revelation thru any people, He never 
ignores the education they have ac- 
With our present knowledge 
of what the people of his time knew, 
we need have no hesitation in conced- 
ing to the psalmist even a doctrine of 
immortality. 

Granted that back of this passage 
lies the assurance of immortality, then 
the psalmist has done his work with 
an exquisite touch surpassed only by 


| the master hand of Jesus, when he 
| took the 


“place of the bush,” and 
showed that there must be an after 
life, for God is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living. Somehow, as we 
read this psalm, we are brought to 


| feel that thru God’s fatherhood we are 
| bound up with His everlasting life. 








There is no plaintiveness here. It ig 
all pure thanksgiving; no regret at the 
shortness of man’s days, the frailt 
of his constitution, the brevity of his 
memory in the world’s thought, fo 
the lovingkindness of Jehovah has re! 
deemed it all from impotence, and the 
very smallness of our being has onl 
enhanced the glory and the strength 
and the comfort of the Everlasting 
Arms. Having found secure rest i 
the Father-heart of God, all is wel 
and heaven and earth are but filled 
with His glory and His praise. 





(Note—The text for the above les 
son is from a portion of the Scrip 
tures not covered by Mr. Henry Wai 
lace. The notes on this lesson were 
prepared by the Rev. W. P. McCor 
mick, of Waterloo, Iowa.—Editor.) 


SLEEPY-TIME; 
STORIES | 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. | 
| Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. | 


Why Fitter, the Bat, 
Flies at Night 


Peter Rabbit is much disappointed when 
he fails to find Grandfather Frog on hi 
big, green lily-pad, as he wants to ask 
him why Flitter the Bat flies at nigh 
Finally he discovers Grandfather og 
taking his morning swim in the Smilin 
Pool, and tells him what he wants, 












































Grandfather Frog climbed out on his 
big, green lily-pad and made himself com- 
fortable. Peter sat still and tried not t 
show how impatient he felt. Grandfather 
Frog took his time. It tickled him to 
see how hard impatient Peter was try- 
ing to be patient, and his big, goggly eyes 
twinkled. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said he at last, with a 
suddenness that made Peter jump. “That's 
very good, Peter, very good indeed. Now 
I'll tell you the story.” 

Of course he meant that Peter’s effort 
to keep still was very good, but Pete 
didn’t know this, and he couldn’t imaging 
what Grandfather Frog meant. How 
ever, what he cared most about was the 
story, so he settled himself to listen, hi 
long ears standing straight up, and his 
eyes stretched wide open as he watched 
Grandfather Frog. The latter cleared 
his throat two or three times, each time 
as if he intended to begin right then. 
It was one of Grandfather Frog’s little 
jokes, which he did just to tease Peter. 
At last he really did begin, and the very 
first thing he did was to ask Peter 4 
question. 

“What is the reason that you stay in 
the dear Old Briar-Patch when Redd 
Fox is around?” 

“So that he won’t catch me, of course,” 
replied Peter. 

“Very good,” said Grandfather Frog. 
“Now, why do you go over to the sweé¢ 
clover patch every day?” 

“Why, because there is plenty to eal 
there,” replied Peter, looking very, ve 
much puzzled. 

“Well, now, you have answered yo 
own question,” grunted Grandfather Frog. 
“Flitter flies at night because he is 
safest then, and because he can find 
plenty to eat.” 

“Oh,” said Peter, and his voice soundé- 
ed dreadfully disappointed. He had founé 
out what he had wanted to know, but he 
hadn’t had a story. He fidgeted abou 
and he looked very hard at Grandfathe 
Frog, but the latter seemed to think that 
he had told Peter what he wanted t@ 
know, and that was all there was to it. 
Finally, Peter sighed, and it was such 4 
heavy sigh! Then very slowly he turned 
his back on the Smiling Pool and started 
to hop away. 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 
in his deepest, story-telling voice. “A 
long time ago when the world was young, 
the great-great-ever-so-great-grandfathef 
of Flitter the Bat first learned to fly.” 

*“T know!” cried Peter eagerly, whirling 
about. “You told me about that, and it 
was a splendid story.” 

“But when he learned to fly, he found 
that Old Mother Nature never gives all 
of her blessings to any single one of heft 
little people,” continued old Grandfather 
Frog, without paying the least attention 
to Peter’s interruption. ‘‘Old Mr. Bat 
had wings, something no other animal 
had, but he found that he could no longer 
run and jump. He could just flop about 
on the ground, and was almost helpless. 
Of course, that meant that he could very 
easily be caught, and so the ground wag 
no longer a safe place for him. But he 
soon found that he was not safe in the 
air in the daytime. Old Mr. Hawk could 
fly even faster than he and Mr. Hawk 
was always watching for him.” 


(Concluded next, week) 
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Little Recipes ~ Little Cooks 


Lesson 
Number Five 


The first days of vaca- 
tion suggest lots of things 
to do and one of the nicest 
ones of all is to fix a little 
lunch and take it to a shady 
spot to enjoy it. Learn to 
make the things in this les- 
son for they are dandy for 
picnics. If you make them 
real well Mother will let 
you make sandwiches for 
the family picnics, too. Be 
sure to read each word care- 
fully and save this page for 
your scrapbook. 





A playmate tries some of Betty’s cooking. 


Dear Little Cooks: 

Summer is picnic time and I thought you would 
like to have some recipes to use when you are 
helping mother to get ready for a picnic. I guess 
sometimes mothers have to hurry so, getting 
ready, that it isn’t much of a picnic for them, so 
I was very glad when I learned to help. 

My little sister Helen and I are always teasing 
mother to let us have a few sandwiches, some 
fruit, some milk, and cookies and when we have 
our little basket packed we go find a cool, shady 
spot outside somewhere and eat our lunch. 
Mother says it really saves her work, when the 
men are away or will be very late, to have us 
do this and things do taste lots better on a picnic. 

Do you all like picnics? 


BETTY. 


Picnic Eggs 


First, I see that there is plenty of boiling water 
in the kettle in which I am going to cook the eggs. 
Then I pick out clean, sound eggs which I am 
very sure are fresh. 


The steam will be very hot as it comes from 
he boiling water and I do not wish to burn my- 
self, so I use a long-handled spoon or a pair of 
itchen tongs to hold the eggs as I put them in 
he boiling water. 


I let them boil 15 or 20 minutes and then, with 
my long-handled spoon, I take the eggs out and 
drop them in cold water. 


When they are cold, I take them out and shell 
hem. As I have each egg shelled, I place it on 
a clean plate. When I have this done, I cut each 
egg in halves and take out the yolk, which I put 
into a small bowl. 


Then I am ready to mash the yolks fine 
and smooth and season them. For this seasoning 
I get ready (for each egg) a few grains each of 
salt, pepper and mustard, % teaspoon of vinegar, 
% tablespoon of melted butter. Mix these to- 
gether and add to the egg yolks. 


For six eggs use: 


2 teaspoon salt. 

4 teaspoon mustard, 

w grains pepper. 

~ teaspoons vinegar. 

< tablespoons butter, melted. 


1 
1 


These seasonings may be too strong or not 
Strong enough to suit those who will eat them, 
80 it is a good plan not to add too much until 
you have tasted and are sure more would improve 
he taste, 


Now I am ready to stuff the whites. I take a 
little of the yolk mixture in a teaspoon and put 
Ht in the egg white as neatly as I can. Or some- 


times I have my hands very, very clean (of course 
every little cook always washes her hands before 
she begins to cook), and I take up a little egg 
yolk mixture in my fingers and shape it into a 
ball and put it into the egg white. 


Nice Ways to Serve Them 
When they are to be eaten at home at the table 
I like to put nice, crisp Iettuce leaves on the 
plate and then I place the stuffed eggs on neatly. 
For a picnic they seem to go better if I pack them 
closely in a low bowl lined with lettuce leaves and 
cover them carefully with waxed paper. 


Nice Cold Drinks 


Wouldn’t you like to know how to make the 
lemonade for the picnic, or a nice cold drink to 
take out to Daddy when he is sure to be thirsty? 
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A Suggestion to 
Mothers of Little Cooks 


This is the fifth of a series of Dow as lessons 
for little girls, prepared by Mrs. Pahlibere, 
mother of 3etty. They are b M., graded 
to lead beginners from the most simple cooking 
operations to a working knowledge that will allow 
them to prepare an entire meal. Each recipe given, 
as well as many others, has been tried and suc- 
cessfully carried through by eight-year-old Betty. 


The month interval between lessons allows plenty 
of time for trying them out several times, if nec- 
essary, to puedes goo od results. 

Your personal help in helping your little girls 
(and little boys, too) in completing the tasks that 
these lessons give, will show wonderful results in 
the future in the help that they will be able to give 
you through this knowledge of cooking. It is the 
wise mother who educates her child to perform the 
simple duties of home-making in patios sick me with 


the book education received at school. 

Many mothers with children only two to four 
years of age have told us they are keeping these 
recipes so the young folks wiil have them when 


they do get old enough to read and cook. Even 
though the lessons are to teach little boys and girls, 
they appeal to older folks as well. Here is one 
from a grandmother we want you to read: 

“Dear Little Betty: _ How old, or young, must 
we be to be able to join your cooking class? Am 
I eligible? I am nearly 60 years old and have 


kept house for 4o years, but I find I can still learn. 
My family is very fond of caramel custard, but, 
like your mother says, melted sugar is the hottest 
thing ever, and needs to be handled with care, to 
prevent burns and it is a bother to make so 

have not been making it so often. Your idea of 
putting a candy caramel in the bottom of the cus- 
tard cup, instead of the melted sugar, is a new one 
to me, so you see, even an oldtimer like me can 
—_ something from @ new little cook like you.” 

Grandmother. 
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| There Are Still Some | 
| Scrapbooks Left 


Every little boy and girl can still get all the 
lessons that have been printed. They will come 
right with the serap book you order. Just send 
10 cents to Betty. 





by 


If You Like 


Picnic Lunches 
Learn About 
Making Them 
In This Lesson 


There are just lots of cold drinks that can be 
made with fruit juices and it’s great fun to try 
new ones. At our house, we use most any fruit 
juice we happen to have handy. 

Sometimes it is strawberry or currant or rasp- 
berry juice that we use with lemon to make our 
cold drink and then other times the cherries are 
ripe, or the plums, or the grapes and we use juice 
from them. Even wild chokecherries make a deli- 
cious drink. Most any little cook can think of 
some fruit, which grows wild, and pick it and, 
when she has washed it, cook it with water and 
strain off the juice that cooks out. 


It never seems to make much difference what 
juices I use or how many different ones I put 
together when I have added sugar and water, the 
drink is sure to be good. Lemon juice makes 
most any fruit drink better, so I always like to 
put some in, but when I am using juice from 
sweet fruit like peaches I really need the lemon 
juice, too, 

Sometimes mother has a little juice from sauce 
such as pineapple, and that is ever so good in 
any cold drink. So you see, there are a great 
many good drinks to make and I hope every little 
cook will think of one, a little different than any 
that she ever tasted before, to try this summer. 
This is the way I make a glass of lemonade: 


1 tablespoon of lemon juice. 
1 tablespoon of sugar. 
1 glass of water. 


You may like 2 tablespoons of juice and 2 
tablespoons of sugar better for a glass of water 
and you may take that much if mother will let 
you. 

I like orangeade even better than lemonade 
and for that I take: 

1 tablespoon of lemon juice. 

2 or 3 tablespoons of orange juice. 

2 tablespoons of sugar or more if you like it. 

1 glass of water. 

A little ice is nice to put in if you have it 
because it keeps the drink cold. A slice of orange 
or lemon floating on top looks pretty. 


Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
Are Good 


Have you tried buttering two slices of white 
bread and putting a slice of cheese between the 
two just as for any other sandwich and then 
toasting the sandwich on each side? While the 
bread is toasting the cheese gets all melty and 
it tastes awfully good, eaten hot. 

We have them for Sunday night supper quite 
often, with pickles and cookies and cocoa. 

Good4bye, until next month, 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Butler ready-made’ construction lets 
you erect farm storage one day and 
start the combine orthresher the next. 


Almost every trading center has a 
Butler dealer to supply from ‘hie own or our ware- 
house stock nearby. Be sure of prime, glavanized 
steel, outstanding construction, structural strength 
and durability. Be sure it is Butler farm storage, 
farm elevators and farm tanks. 


Freight Prepaid Prices 


To any station in Kan., Mo., Okla., Neb., Ark., Ia., 
Ill., Wis., Minn. 
500 Bushel Write for prices in 


$ 8 5 50 ~—s other States. $ 1 2 6 00 


MUTT 


READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


FARM ELEVATORS—FARM TANKS 


The Butler-Dixie Farm Elevator elevates 300 to 
750 bushels an hour. Airs,cleans, conditions grain, 
Time and labor saver. Makes farm storage and han- 
dling economical, Write for price and free booklet, 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1212 Eastern Avenue 912 6th Ave., S. E, 
Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn, 


FREE BOOKLET 


Please send farm storage, elevatorand tank booklet, 


1000 Bushel 


Name 


_ State 
















} i" On Thousands /\; 
pa) lt P : 
* Farms | 


Fords Milker will cut your milking time 
in half. Do the work satisfactorily with 
lowinvestment. Cowslikeits gentle,sooth- 
ing action actually better than hand milk- § 
ing. Chosenfor prize herds. Easy to operate 
and clean. Finest construction throughout. 
Many models and sizes. 

Send for Catalogue No. tit 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
213-15 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 


Fords Milker . 


| oreo NEW 
GEHL 


acts About the 
LOW SPEED 


BIG CAPACITY 


SILO 
FILLER 
























Positively 
self-feeding, can- 
not clog, wet leaves 
won't wind up on lower 
roller. Improved fan blade ar- 
rangement, gears running in oil, ball bearings, near- 
ness of rollersto blades make the GEHL the world’s 
lightest running and cleanest cutting cutter, capable of 
Cutting and Throwing Green Corn 
45 feet high at only 500 R.P 
Others require higher speed. Wisconsin dairymen ap- 
preciate the safety, big capacity, durability and low 
power costs of the GEHL, hence 40% of allcutters 
sold in that stateare GEHLS. Write for catalog. 
GEHL BROS. MFG, CO. 
416 S. Water St. 
West Bend, Wis. 
























Free-Choice Feeding of 
Minerals to Cows 


A study at the 
station, 


Illinois experiment 


over parts of four years, to 


cows would 
minerals 


determine whether dairy 
voluntarily eat necessary 
from a self-feeder, if they 
fered free-choice style, indicated that 
either the were not deficient 
in calcium and phosphorus, or the 
bone meal and ground limestone were 


were of- 


rations 


so unpalatable that the cows refused 
to eat them, even to satisfy a craving. 

Cows of moderate to good production 
ability, and their daughters, were 
chosen for the test. They were con- 
fined in barns and dry lots thruout the 
test. The ration used consisted of corn 
silage, legume hay and a grain mix- 
ture. The minerals were offered in 
boxes in the exercising yards, except 
when the weather prevented the cows 
from being turned out. 

During the first two vears, finely 
ground limestone and common. salt 
were placed in separate compartments. 
The third year, bone meal was added 
in a separate compartment. Both this 
product and the ground limestone 
were mixed with salt at the rate of 
four parts to one part of salt. When 
no mineral supplement was fed in the 
yard, bone meal and salt were incor- 
porated in the grain mixture at the 
rate of 1.5 per cent each. When sup- 
plements were fed, 1 per cent of salt 
was added to the ration. 

It was found that 1 per cent of salt 
in the grain ration did not satisfy the 
craving of the cattle for this mineral. 
When they were allowed salt in a selif- 
feeder, they consumed rather large 
quantities of it. No particular desire 
for the two other mineral supplements 
was manifested when they were of- 
fered free-choice. This caused the 
people in charge of the experiment to 
conclude that either the ration was not 
deficient in calcium or phosphorus, or 
the products were so unpalatable when 
offered free-choice that the caftle re- 
fused to eat appreciable amounts of 
them. 





The Volume of the 
Cream Layer 


Dairymen who sell their milk to cus: 
tomers for human consumption, fully 
appreciate the value of a uniform 
cream line upon their milk bottles. 
They also know that the average cus- 
tomer will judge the value of the milk 
more by the depth of the cream layer 
than by any other factor. 

Experiments on the depth of the 
cream layer, by the New York experi- 
ment station, indicate that there is con- 
siderable variation in the creaming 
properties of the milk from individual 
cows, from milking to milking. The 
season of the year in which the milk 
was produced had little influence on 
the volume of the cream layers pro- 
duced, Holstein milk running particu- 
larly uniform thruout the year. 

The tests were made of the com- 
plete milking of a cow, the milk being 
cooled to a temperature of 50 degrees 
at once. In all, the milk of 627 Hol- 


THE DAIRY 








steins and 900 Jersey cows was used. 
The test tubes were filled with 100 
cubic centimeters of milk, placed in a 
water bath at a temperature of 37 to 
40 degrees, and observed on the sec- 
ond, fourth and twenty-fourth hours. 

At two and four hours, the samples 
showed larger variations in volume 
and distinctness of the cream line. The 
depth of the cream layer was always 
directly proportional to the amount of 
fat, thus showing that consumers usu- 
ally have the right idea when they de- 
mand a good cream line. The percent- 
age which the cream layer represented 
of the total volume of milk was about 
4.1 times the percentage of fat. 





Guard Against Flies 


Flies probably cause the average 
dairyman as much trouble and aggra- 
vation as any other problem during 
the summer months. If one were to 
determine the number of flies that 
could be hatched from just one pair of 
flies during the summer, the figures 
would cover an entire page of paper. 

The first step in keeping down the 
number of flies is to keep all of the 
manure hauled out. A pile of barn- 
yard manure is the favorite breeding 
place for flies. 

Darkening the stables will help to 
make the dairy cows more comfort- 
able, as this will lessen the number of 
flies in the barns. Painting the win- 
dows with alabastine blue is recom- 
mended, as this is easily washed off. 

Some men also adopt the practice of 
hanging a blanket or sack over the 
top part of the door, so that the cows 
will rub a good many of the flies off 
their backs as they come into the 
barns. All of these different practices, 
as well as the use of good fly sprays, 
are to be recommended in order to 
keep the loss and bother from flies 
down to a minimum. 


Tallest People Drink 
Milk 


A recent study of European people 
show that the tallest race in Europe 
are the people who drink the most. 
milk. This study has recently been 
completed by J. W. Hultcrantz, profes- 
sor of anatomy at the University of 
Upsala, Sweden 

Observations covering a period of 
seventy-four years lead this scientist 
to believe that the average adult in 
Sweden is 1.179 inches taller than his 
father, and 2.368 inches taller than his 
grandfather. 

Sweden also claims the record in 
Europe for longevity. In the last ten 
years 36 men and 118 women have 
died at the age of 100 years. Also, in 
the last ten years 577 people in a prov- 
ince of 21,400 people have reached the 
age of ninety years. 

Sweden also claims the largest per 
capita consumption of milk in the 
world. They now consume an average 
of seventy-one gallons per year per 
person, or a daily consumption of 1.55 
pints per person. The United States 
is gaining in milk consumption. Last 
year the average consumption per per- 
son was 55.3 gallons for the year, or a 
daily consumption of 1.21 pints. 
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The New 


RED JACKET 


(All Ball-Bearing) 


POWER HEAD 
—for deep-well Water Systems 


Made in Iowa—by men who know the 


conditions it must meet. Therefore, it 
may be truly said that the new Red 
Jacket Power Head has been designed 
especially for the Iowa farmers. Inves- 
tigate it BEFORE you buy any other! 


Every Bearing a BALL-BEARING 


It is the ONLY Power Head using Ball- 
Bearings for ALL rotating parts, which 
means that less power is required to 
operate it—that it starts easily even 
during coldest weather—and that it has 
far longer life and lower upkeep cost. 


Ask your Dealer about the many 
other advantages, or write for 
complete details to 


Red Jacket Mis. Co, 


Davenport, lowa. 
Rockingham Road 





















Permanent Immanity! ‘ 


BLACKLEG prevention can | 
be unfailing! You can make | 
each and every calf safe with 
one dose of Dr. Franklin's | 
vaccine. Patented process of 
chemical sterilization gives 
highest potency and purity 
and eliminates all poisons. 

Sold by Drug Store Agencies, other- 
wise direct. New edition of Calf 





cattleman. Send today for free copy. 


O.M. Franklin Blackleg Seram Co, 


Denver. ich 
Amal tle El Paso, Marfa, Fort Wore ch, | 
Sence Maris, Rapid City, Calgary } 
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cHAINELE WAT OR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of 3-inch Lumber aod 
Heavy Roller Chain. 
Wm. Garbers, Napoleon, O., 
— “tT elevate foo Bushels 
4-Min ae with wy 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 
Strongest, Seana and East 
est Running. Catalog Free 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO..Box720 Mortos, Ib ib 


STOP P WORKING 


your wheat ins 


SH GRAIN B BIN 
Protects your 
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peifers were eating at an old stack of 
gifalfa. A black sow with long, flapping 
ears, and her litter of pigs, that went 
with the trade, were nosing about in the 
Joose alfalfa close to the stack. 

From time to time, grandma’s eyes 
turned to the clock on the shelf above 
the kitchen table. A shadow passed the 
window. Grandma had just removed a 
pie from the oven—apple, because that 
was Dan's favorite pie. She set the pie 
on the pantry shelf and went to the win- 
dow to look out. 

Hilda followed her. ‘“It’s one of them 
gypsies that’s camped by the road. He’s 
gone to the tank fer vater, He got a 
geek horse.” 


















bucket at the tank. “It’s time they 
were coming, don’t you think, Hilda? The 
train whistled in some time ago.” 
“Yaas—I tank dey come now.”’ A sedan 
whirled by the window. 
“Why, Hilda, she’s alone!’’ 


i yockat « watched the man fill the 








“Yaas, dey come, maybe, on later 
train.” ’ ’ 
“But there is no later train today, 






Hilda,’ with sharp disappointment. 

The car stopped. In another moment 
the door opened, and a woman came in. 
She was in her late thirties, heavy set 
put well preserved. “They didn’t come, 
mother, not a soul—only two fat drum- 
7 mers.” 

“What can be the matter?’ 
“Missed the train, I guess. 
their stuff is at the station.” 
“Stuff?” 

“A pump. The tag caught my eye. 
The train had pulled in, but I went back. 
A crowd had gathered about the pump. 
in I pushed my way thru and looked at the 
‘ tag. It was addressed to Mrs. Jule Far- 
rell—that’s her.”’ 

di “Yes, but whatever can she be doing 
— with a pump, when there is a perfectly 
good windmill?” 

“Search me! Those gypsies 
_ here. They’ve got a sick horse.” 

\ “So Hilda said. One of the 
- been to the tank for water.” 
h “The chicken stew smells good. I could 
c smell the cooking clean out on the high- 
n Way.” 
3 “What can we do with it now? 
r will not be here today.” 
\ “We'll just dish it up and have it our- 
selves. I'm hungry as a starved grizzly.” 
“We'll wait a while. They may come 
yet.” 
“How can they come when the last 
train has gone?’’ But as she spoke, the 
tumbling of a heavy truck was heard to 
turn in from the highway. 

Milly went to the window and looked 
out. ‘Do you think that, by any chance,” 
turning her head to look at grandma, 
“Tom's twin could have married a col- 
ored woman?” 

“A colored woman—Dan! 











Some of 


are still 


men has 


They 


I should say 


\ not!’ going to the window and looking 
] | over Milly’s shoulder. 

| “Why, why,” biting her lips, every ves- 
rn 
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“The wo- 
black—that 
traveled 
other chil- 


tige of color leaving her face. 
man sitting by 
must be Jimjams. 
to the top of the load. 


Jimjams is 
= Her eyes 
“The 



















dren are up there. 

Perched high on a mattress, atop of 
= the load of furniture, three heads were 
> | sticking up—one covered with a gray 
E cap, pulled far down over the ears—the 
» | others wearing Indian headdresses, the 
» | long feathers blowing and swaying in 
ye the wind. 

“Indians and a nigger! There must be 


some mistake, mother; maybe you got 
the wrong Dan.” By this time the truck 
had pulled up and stopped. Jimjams got 
down, 

‘Jimjams is white, anyway,” said 
grandma, with a whistling intake of the 
breath. 


N A twinkling the others were down 

from the load—scrambled down Ifke so 
many little monkeys. Bobs and Babs, 
the twins, dark of skin and hair, ran to 
the colored woman, who had descended 
from the truck and was waiting for the 


Were thers. They threw their arms around 
iff her and hugged her. She patted their 
iit heads and said something. The children 
Hilt } smiled up at her. 
Hii “Little Indians! Tom’s twin must have 
Ly Bbeen a squaw man.” 

‘el pity’s sake, Milly, don’t rub 
—_ ee in.” 


“Don’t take it so hard, mother. We'll 
have to get rid of ’em before the people 
find it out.” 





PE “But, Milly, how do you account for 
ae the black woman?” 

“I don’t know. Maybe he left the squaw 
“~~ and hooked up with the negress.” 
1 my Poor, poor boy! That comes from his 
al father being so hasty!” They turned from 
Free @ ‘2 window. 
2, I The door opened with a bang! Two 
alll children in knickers appeared on the 
—— threshold. “Gee whiz! It’s all fixed up 





G an’ everything e 
‘Fer Bubs’ sake, Bobs! I smell cookin’.” 
Bobs stopped short inside the doorway. 

in Two big, dark *eyes behind horn 
‘immed glasses, had spied the women— 

Se had the blue ones, whose dark, heavy 
fringed lashes made them seem black. 


The boy started. 
grandma.” 
the twins ran to 
their arms around her and hugged her— 


their 


“So you are the twins?’’ smiling down 


The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Ignoring the 
the old 


young faces shining. 


at them. 
“Yep, me an’ Bobs is twins. 


both born on 


” 


the same day, 


eyes on grandma’s face. 


“Are 


Milly. 


Babs turned to look up at Aunt Milly. 
Her lips drew tight over her teeth. 
sucked them in, stretching them almost 


from ear to ear. Then she drew them up 


you quite sure 


into a little rosy pucker. 


“Yep. 


Maw knows, ‘cause 


there when we were born.” 


Grandma 
the children. 
Dan’s 


were 


was laughing 


children. Dan 


“Gee whiz! Babs, ft’s 
other women, 


lady, threw 


We wuz 
her blue 


that you 
born on the same day?” inquired Aunt he went away. 


were 


She 


she wuz 


and hugging 
Indian or no Indian—they 
looking 
up at her thru Bobs’ eyes, and the mouth 


was 


and the square chin were Dan’s, and the 
black hair with the stubborn cowlick over 
the forehead was Dan’s—everything about 
the lad, except the horn rimmed glass- 
es. Her old heart burned with a great 
love for Dan’s children, 


“There are four of you children. I 
thought there were only three. Your 
mother didn’t mention the other in her 
letter.” 


“There ain’t any more of us—jes’ me 
and Bobs and Jimjams and maw and 
mammy,” from Babs. 

The head in the gray cap popped in. A 
slight, girlish body, dressed in feminalls, 
followed the head—small, not as tall as 
Jimjams, who was just Dan’s age when 
She carried a picture un- 
der her arm. 

She pulled off the gray cap and threw 
it on a chair. She looked about the room 
inquiringly. Fair—as fair as the morn- 
ing—dancing eyes that resembled the vio- 
let in color—skin, white and pink as a 
baby’s, and a shock of curly, golden hair. 
The low sun shining into the room 
changed it into red. 

Grandma had grasped 
“So you are Dan’s widow. 
very glad to welcome 





the situation. 
We are very, 
you to your new | 





home.” Turning to Milly. 
wife to Dan’s twin.” 

“I am very glad to meet Tom’s wife,” 
extending a small, well-kept hand. 

“We knew that you would be tired, se 
we came out to fix up a bit. We didn’t 
hang the pictures. We thought you would 
want to do that yourself. You may want 
to change the furniture, too. We only 
wanted to make it home-like for your 
coming.” 

A tear hung on the golden lash, escap- 
ing, it rolled down her cheek. “It’s dear 
of you,” with a little catch in her throat, 
“I am sure’’—only she said “sho.” “It 
means a lot to us. There were so many 
things to do—tearing up and everything.” 
She talked with a delightful southern 
drawl. 

“Milly has been to the station. 
thought you were coming that way.” 

“Iam so sorry. We did think to come 
that way, but we could save money by 
coming in the truck—just now money 
means so much to us.’’ Turning to the 
colored woman, “The dinner is waiting; 
see that the children are cleaned up.” 
She set the picture against the wall in 
the living-room. 

The twins had gone on a tour of inves- 


“This is Milly, 


We 











Insects 


People 


OW 


Kill 


Most People Prefer 
FLIT — Because: 


1. 
2. 


It kills quicker. 

It is guaranteed to kill 
household insects or 
money back. 

It repels insects out- 
doors. 

Its vapor does not stain. 
It has a pleasant, clean 
smell, 

It is the largest selling 
insecticide inthe world. 
It is easy to use, espe- 
cially with the inexpen- 
sive Flit sprayer. 

It is absolutely harmless 
to people—perfectly safe 
to use where there are 
children. 







(set the facts on this insect busi- 


ness, and you’ll take measures to protect 
yourself and your family. A fly, in order 
to soften a lump of sugar for example, 
throws up the contents of his stomach on 
this sugar, and then sucks it back again. 
f that fly is carrying with him germs of 
Typhoid, Dysentery, Tuberculosis, 
Anthrax or Cholera, as the United States 
Public Health Service says that he usually 
does, he leaves those germs on that sugar 
which you then put in your coffee. “How 
in the world did John get sick so quick? 
He seemed so well—and now he is dead! 
It doesn’t seem possible!” 


Take the common mosquito. The 
California Board of Health says if there 
were no mosquitoes there would be no 
malaria. It is carried in no other way. Only 
by mosquitoes. The insect forces its saliva 
into your blood before it sucks. In go 
the germs! Down you go in bed. 


There’s one sure quick modern way to 
keep homes insect-free. Spray Flit. All 
flying insects indoors drop dead. Also 
kills moths. Spray behind baseboards, into 
cracks and kill roaches, bedbugs, ants 
and other crawlers, and destroy their 
eggs too. Insects are filthy and dan- 
gerous. They kill people. Don’t let 
your family run this unnecessary risk. 


Flit sprayed outdoors keeps insects 
away. The handy sprayer makes it easy 
to use. Be sure to get Flit in the yellow 
can with the black band, because it kills 
quicker. That’s why most people use it. 



















“The yellow can 
with the 
black band” 
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Always sacked in the; 


Cheap pounds of gain, must not only be low in cost but they must be high in 
quality. To put cheap healthy pounds on your hog is what you want. And 
that’s just what NUTRENA PIG and HOG MASH does. It is the one feed 
which is a perfect supplement to corn. It supplies every protein, mineral and 
Vitamin necessary for larger frames, sturdier bonce and disease free condition. 


PIG ~- HOG MASH 


NUTRENA has an anti 
der control and keeps all 
Podey from your dealer. 


ic element which helps k 
rd stock in s healthier 


intestinal worms at 
tion. Buy NUTRENA 


“‘Nuiliena Feed Mild Ync. 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS . 











A guaranteed mite destroyer. We positively guar- 
antee Kazol when sprayed on the inside of a hen 
house to keep mites, bed bugs, etc., out of that ben 
house for one year. Kazol penetrates every crack 
and crevice, exterminating all mites and lice and 
keeps your hen house free of such pests for one year, 
Kazol is made of such ingredients that {t preserves 
wood against decay. Write for our descriptive cir- 
cular and get acquainted with Kazol, the guaranteed 
mite destroyer and weod preserver. Write today for 
the circular—you are under no obligation. 


KALVIG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kanawha, lowa 


NEW LOW PRICES 


A. P. A. eertified chicks. For immediate 
delivery. Hatched in Jamesway incubator. 
All eggs set must weigh 22 ounces or more 
im & dozen. 

- Postpaid 50 100 500 
8.C.W. Leghorns, Assorted $4.75 8 9.00 $42.50 
Buff Leghorns, Black Min- 








orcas, Heavy Mixed ..... 25 10.00 47.50 
8. C. Reds, White d 

Barred Rocks ......---+++ 5.50 10.50 650.00 
W.Wyandott's, B.Orpingt’ns5.75 121.00 523.50 
White Minorcas........... 6.25 12.00 57.50 


Special matings 2 cents per chick more. 100% alive 
delivery guaranteed, ¢1 rer 100 holds your order. 
Balance a few days before delivery or c. o. d. 
SCHECKEL’S HATCHERY, Box 20, SPRINGBROOK, IOWA 


HEAVES CAN'T BECURED 


with ordinary drugs or powders. It requires 
treatment of a SPECIALIST. 17 yeare of 
exclusive study of HEAVES has produced 


WONDER HEAVE REMEDY 


Proven on thousands of horses without a 

failure—and heaves won't come back. 

Results Guaranteed or Every Dollar Refund- 
ed. Price $5.00 per large bottle. Write 


Wonder Remedy Co., Dept. N, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Cc 0 emai gg 
10 Binder Twine 


Per Lb. F. O. B. Shenandoah, Iowa 


or Kansas City, Kan, 


Henry Field Seed Co. 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
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SPEND YOUR 
SPARE TIM Eins 
ON SUNDAY : 


in looking over the Want 
Ad Page. The bargains 
that you will find will 
make it both profitable 
and interesting. 
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Denison Hollow Tile are 

warmer in winter, cooler 
in summer,—always dry and 
comfortable. They are easier 
to keep clean and sanitary. 
There is less chance for sick- 
ness, lice or mites among the 
poultry. The hens thrive bet- 
ter and lay more eggs when 
eggs bring big prices. 


DENISON 
Load-Bearing Tile 


has five blankets of dead air, 
including one in the mortar 
joint. It’s the most economical 
material for farm _ buildings 
and homes. No painting, no 
upkeep expense; fire safe, cli- 
mate-proof, everlasting. The 
cost is small! Write for cir- 
cular, 


Sold by Your Local Dealer 


Mason City Brick & Tile Co. 
224 Denison Bidg., Mason City, lowa 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 
=| find what they need in the 


classified section. 


Turn To It! 


C Benison houses built of 



































No matter how big the flock or how lousy, 
only a small paint ‘Lbrush and a can of “Black 
Leaf 40” are needed to rid a flock of lice. 
Does Away With Individual Handling 
Old laborious and disagreeable methods of 
dusting, dipping or greasing are eliminated. 
No longer necessary to disturb the birds. 
Treat Whole Flock In a Few Minutes 
Simply “paint” “Black Leaf 40” on top of 
roosts. When birds go to roost, fumes are 
slowly released, penetrating the feathers and 
killing the lice, “Black Leaf 40” is sold by 
poultry supply stores, $1.25 size treats 100 
feet of roost. Ask your dealer or write us. 














Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp,, fac., Louisville, Ky. 


“Black Leaf 40° 


Kills Poultry Lice 








tigation. Bobs called down from the top 
of the stairs: “Oh, maw; there’s a bath 
an’ everything upstairs, an’ the water 
is hot.’”’ 


“That’s fine.” She said a few words 


to the colored woman, then mammy fol-. 


lowed the children to the room above. 
She turned again to grandma. “Mammy 
has been with us all her life. She was 
born on father’s plantation, down in Vir- 
ginia. When father died, and we had lost 
everything, mammy and I went, west. We 
met Dan in Denver. He was ranching 
then. We lived there until Dan died, 
then we sold the ranch and came to Ne- 
braska, 

“I wanted to try out a little experiment 








that Dan was interested in—that’s why 
we got in touch with the farm here.” 
She saw that Hilda and grandma were 





putting the dinner on the table. 

“T'll tell Jimjams to wait until after 
dinner to unload; then I'll wash up a 
bit. We'll be ready in a minute.” She 
stepped to the door and called Jimjams, 
then she disappeared upstairs. 

Such a meal as there was! Stewed 
chicken and dumplings, mashed potatoes, 
creamed cabbage, fruit salad, hot biscuits, 
plum jelly, fresh farm made butter, apple 
pie and whipped-cream, coffee and cake. 
Grandma felt sure that Dan was there 
and saw all, for surely he lived again in 
Bobs. 

Jimjams was like his mother, violet 
eyes, complexion, curly hair—color and all, 

Mammy Sue prepared to help Hilda 
serve the dinner, but Jule, quick to see 
the hurt look in grandma’s eyes and dis- 
cerning the reason, sent her colored serv- 





ant to unwrap the pictures, ads 


“Mother will wait on us today, mammy. 
I fancy she will like that, won’t you, 
mother?” 

Grandma didn’t answer, but her face 
lighted with smiles, as she prepared to 
pour the coffee and to fill the children’s 
glasses with milk. Mammy, not at all 
pleased to have her place usurped by this 
woman whom Jule had met for the first 
time, nevertheless retreated, leaving the 
field to grandma. 

“T saw something at the station ad- 
dressed to you,” said Aunt Milly, looking 
at Jule. 

“The pump, I reckon,”’ looking at Jim- 
jams. 

Grandma stopped dead still, with a cup 
of steaming coffee suspended over Jim- 
jams’ head, a bushel of interest in her 
shrewd old eyes. 

Jimjams, seeing the suspended cup in 
close proximity to his head, began to 
squirm. ‘Better set the cup down, moth- 
er,”” admonished Aunt Milly. 


ROSY tint came into grandma’s with- 

ered cheeks, as she set down the cup. 

“We are interested. What is the pump 
for?” asked Aunt Milly. 

“To irrigate.” 

“Irrigate! Who ever heard of such a 
thing?’? from grandma. 

“And think of the 
Aunt Milly. 

“T reckon no one has had it here, and 
they do cost quite a bit. Dan said it 
was the only sure way to success in 
farming. It insures one against drouth. 
I can’t take chances. I've got to make 
good for the kiddies. Dan was crazy 
about pump farming. Some way, I feel 
that he will know.” 

“Then it’s Dan’s idea,’’ said grandma, 
facing about—determined that if it were 
Dan's idea, to stay with it till death. 

“Sure, it’s Dan’s idea. He said that 
one couldn't control grasshoppers, but 
one could fortify against hail, to some 
extent, by insurance. Drouth may always 
be controlled. The water is in the earth 
ready to be pumped up. Man’s ingenuity 
must do that. 

“So it was Dan's idea,” with a quick 
intaking breath. ‘Well, what Dan says 
goes" with deep emphasis. Grandma was 
heart and soul in the project. 

Milly was not easily convinced. She 
looked askance at it, said that Jule would 
be the laughing stock of the whole com- 
munity. 

The little woman was unperturbed. Her 
violet eyes were sweeping the room, tak- 
ing in the cleanness all about, and very, 
very grateful to the hands that had done 
so much for Dan's sake. 

“Will the irrigation be very expensive?” 
asked grandma. 

“We are trying to have it done with as 
little expense as _ possible. Outside of 
the engineer, who surveyed the land to 
get the fall for the water, we will do the 
work. With the help of a sand bucket 
and a team of horses, we will dig the 
well and scrape the pit, the canals and 
the head field ditches. We will furrow 
the general field ditches with a plow. 
The bumps on the land will have to be 
leveled and smoothed down. We have a 
twelve-inch pump; that and the motor 
are what cost. But we did pretty well on 
that, too. We accepted bids, that cut 
down the cost,’”’ said Jule. 

“Where are you going to put the 
pump?” asked grandma. 

“In the center of the land—that’s the 
highest point,’” answered Jimjams. ‘“Na- 
ture has done a dandy job on this farm 
for pump work. It slopes in all four di- 
rections.” 

“And you expect to irrigate the whole 
farm with one pump! Rot, I call it. It’s 
just a waste of money.” 

“How are you going to manage the 
water?” questioned grandma. 


cost!” chimed in 





“The ditches will be graded to get the 
height and. proper fall for the water 
Each field will have a head ditch, whic 
will supply the.water for the genera} 
field ditches. The head field ditches feeg 
from the main canals that lead directly 
from the pump pit. We will flood the 
grain fields; for this purpose the genergj 
field ditches will be sloped toward the 
fall of the land. The corn and potatg 
crops will be irrigated by small ditches 
between the rows.” 

“How are you going to manage the 
alfalfa field, Jimjams? It dips.” 

“We will just run a ditch along thg 
upper edge of both sides and flood thg 
field by cross ditches.” 

“How far apart will those cross ditcheg 
be—general field ditches you call them, 
don’t you?” 

“TOR. Between sixty-five 
feet. It depends on the fall.” 

“Won't there be a tremendous’ waste, 
and how are you going to harvest the 

rain with those ditches in the fields” 
further questioned grandma, all interest, 

“The field ditches are small, and made 
with a plow, as maw just told you. We 
will round and smooth the edges, so the 
sickle will slip over them. At convenient 
places bridges will cover the ditches tg 
enable us to get in and out of the fields.” 

“It sounds good to me,”’ said grandma, 

“Huh! Talk is cheap. You just wait 
and see,” said Milly. ; 

“Another year, and we will cement the 
pit, and the pump and motor platform 


and eight 


We are using lumber now, because it ig 


cheaper.”’ 

“How will you control the 
questioned grandma. 

“The water in the main canals will be 
controlled by sluice gates. When we want 
to check the water in the head field ditch, 
we will throw in some manure—but [ am 
not quite sure about that, tho manure will 
do, I think I have, a better plan.”’ 


water” 


HEY had finished dinner. Mammy and 
Hilda were removing the food and 
dishes from the table to the kitchen when 
there came a tapping on the kitchen door, 
Mammy went to the door. She came back 
to say that a gipsy was there, wanting 
to come in. 

“Show her in,’’ said Jule. 

Again mammy went to the door. She 
came back with the woman, gaudy in 
bracelets, beads and many rings on her 
fat, dark fingers. Large half-circles of 
gold were in her ears. 

Looking shrewdly about the room at 
the different people gathered there, her 
eyes caught Jule’s. Smiling, she nodded, 
“I tell you fortune, leddy, maybe?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jule, smiling and shak- 
ing her head. “I must cross your hand 
with silver, and I have none.” 

“Good fortune come to you, leddy. I 
can tell if the leddy be so good.” 

*“T can’t,” and she shook the golden 
curls. “I have no money, honest Injun.” 

The woman glided up to Jule. Taking 
her hand, she turned it so that she could 
see into the palm. Bending her head, she 
looked at it. She let it fall, and, looking 
into Jule’s smiling face, said: ‘‘Lots of 
luck in the leddy’s hand.” 

She looked at each face in the room, 
scanning it closely, as if trying to find 
something there—something that she was 
in search of. Her eyes lighted on Bobs. 
She started, her sharp eyes seemed to 
look thru him. ‘‘The luck he come thru 
heem, little boy with beeg dark eyes.” 

Jimjams snorted in derision, then threw 
back his head and laughed. Jule, too, 
laughed, a low, merry peal, showing 4 
set of white, even teeth. She looked at 
Jimjams as if she, too, thought it a huge 
joke. 

The gipsy’s face was serious. 
let me tell fortune, leddy?” 

“I can’t. That's all.” 

“I go then. Good-day, ma’am.” At the 
door between the kitchen and dining-room 
she turned back, smiled and said: ‘‘Re- 
member, leddy, the luck he come thru 
heem, little boy with beeg, beeg dark 
eyes.”” And she was gone. 

“T think, Jimjams, that we had better 
go out and take a look at the horses, don't 
you?” 

“Horses!” cried grandma. “Land to 
goodness, we didn’t know that there were 
horses. When did they come?” 

Jule’s brows puckered in little puzzling 
knots. “The horses that went with the 
farm, of course. I was to have the land 
and everything on the place in exchange 
for the chicken ranch. Being so close 
the city, the ranch was very valuable.” 

“Did the contract say horses?” asked 
Aunt Milly. 

“TI didn’t read it, really. 
understand that the livestock and 
chinery were included in the bargai 

“There are three heifers and two cows 
besides a sow and a brood of little pigs 
The machinery is under the sheds, The 
horses were sold at the sale.” 

“The horses sold! Then I reckon I'vé 
lost out.” 

(Continued next week) 
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Exports of grain and flour from Canada 
for the first nine months of the current 
crop year, that is, from August 1, 1928 
to April 30, 1929, totaled 284,744,826 bushels 
of wheat, compared with 203,900,038 bush 
els in the corresponding period of the pre 
vious crop year. Exports of flour for thé 
current nine months were 9,431,720 bar- 
rels, as against 1,481,068 in the corre 
sponding period last year, 
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£4 tects your belt ends and insures le service. 
Ba] Used and recommended by leading manufacturers 
lds” hg of threshing machines and belting —and by farmers 
a BA everywhere. Your dealer has it. Ask for it by name 


3 A smooth powerful, long lasting joint—\ 
Ste, 4 i jab) 


INSIST UPON GENUINE 


made 

m1 ALLIGATOR 
O the 
nient * — TRADE MARK REG. US. P, FICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 
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f |Get Rid oF INSECTS 
form, D ’ 
ia) | that Destroy Flowers: 
ter? 
Ii GR 
ill be 17 Havea finer flower garden! To do eo you 
else? Y must exercise care, not only in planting 
want San) and in cultivation, but you must also 
litch se against the damage caused by de- 
[ an > structive insects. 
> will that purpose SHEPS PLANT SPRAY will prove 
; Oe et beaitatol ally. Kills and controls Sflectively 
foth chewing and sucking insects. Guaranteed non- 
isonous and harmless to animals, birds and humans. 
r and iJ] not harm leaves or flowers, but benefits soil and 


helps produce lustrous, green foliage. Easily mixed--- 
and just add water, stir fora few seconds and it is ready for 
when fg tbe prayer. 


joor, 

heal SHEPARD LABORATORIES 

nting Dept. 35 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
(Note: Weekly programs over K-O-I-L) 





















































. Get SHEPS PLANT 
She SPRAY from your 
y in dealer or supply 
‘5 house. If unable to 
| her obtain, send 75c for 
23 of 
n at 
ae NON-POISONOUS 
hak- 
my ALO 
lj. » 

SILOS 
iden i BUILD asiio this summer 
in, = with Kalo Vitrified 
king tie Salt Glazed Blocks. 
‘ould oH Kalo built silos distinguieh 

5 Bs afarm. They are as near 
, She 3 perfect as it possible to 
king oH make them. 
ts of at Don't confuse Kalo Blocks 
oa t0 with ordinary tile blocks. 
i They are made from our 
oom, af. superior Kalo shale and are 
find ee unsurpassed for strength 
was oa and beauty. 
sobs. Let us send you full infor- 
E i mation about Kalo 
d to Blocks, and their 
thru ‘ many uses in farm 
” bonding. Our plan and 
estimating department 
rrew ee is at your service. Il- 
t ze PRET. on teuusst. 
00, on req a 
ig a eee 
d at Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
huge 603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 























HARNESS your TRACTOR 


























Caswell Binder Hitches cut the corners 
square and clean. 

Caswell Extension Steering Controls 
drive from the seat of the implement or binder. 
For all biaders and tractors. Save one man’s 
time. Harvest more quickly. Warranted to 
give eatisfaction. For information write 


CASWELL MFG. CO., Dept. W, Cherokee, Ia. 
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H' FNS are a nuisance Prevent ther growth 
by covering the horn button once with 


Franklin Dehorning Paste 


No bleeding of infection. Quick, safe and humane 
Guaerteed Enough for s0 calves, $: 00 postpaid 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“One thing about a flivver— 
it rattles before it strikes.”’ 








PARLEY VOUS 

Mrs. Newriche had just arrived from a 
tour of Europe, and her long-suffering 
acquaintances had no opportunity to for- 
get the fact. 

“And Paris!” she gushed. “Paris is 
just wonderful! The people are so well 
educated—not at all like they are in this 
crude country, my dear! Why, even the 


re rr 


street cleaners can talk French! 


SCENE—COURTROOM 

“Now, sir.” the prosecutor stormed at 
the defendant, “I'll ask you if you weren't 
convicted on the 20th of March, 1926, on 
the charge of bootlegging?” 

“Oh, yes,” the prisoner admitted as- 
suredly, smiling in a friendly way at the 
jury, “but I ain’t got you for my. lawyer 
this time.” 


AND SO TO BED 
“Are you saving any money since you 
started your budget system?” 
“Sure! By the time we've balanced it 
up every evening, it’s too late to go any- 
where.” 





ESPECIALLY AT TWO A. M. 





‘How long have you been married?” 
“Long enough to learff that there are 
some things you can’t say with flowers.” 





THERE IS A STORY ABOUT A 
SCOTCHMAN 


whose daughter was being married, and, 
as the bride and groom were about to 
leave the house, Sandy insisted that they 
should leave by the back door instead 
of the front. 

“Whist, Sandy,’? whispered his wife, 
“are ye clean daffy?” 

“Hush, woman,” he replied, “if there 
should be any rice throwin’, I thocht it 
would be verra, verra nice for the chick- 
ens.”’ 





An Irishman applying for a position 
with a transit company emphatically 
stated that he wanted to be a motorman 
because he heard that electricity always 
goes thru the conductor. 


SO HE SAVED THE ORGAN! 

Surgeon: “IT feel duty bound to tell 
you that four out of five patients die 
under this operation. Now, is there any- 
thing you would like for me to do for you 
before I begin?’’ 

Colored Gent: “Yassuh, kindly hand 
me mah hat!” 


MORE CONSIDERATE 

The local church was making a drive 
for funds, and two colored sisters were 
calling on Uncle Rastus. 

“T can’t give nothin’,’” exclaimed the 
old negro. “I owes everybody in this 
here town now.” 

“But,” said one of the collectors, ‘‘don't 
you think you owe the Lord something, 
too?” 

“I does, sister, indeed,’ said the old 
man, “but He ain’t pushing me like the 
other creditors is.” 





SOUNDED RATHER FISHY 

A man suffering from an excess of 
stimulant and tottering perceptibly, ar- 
rived home as the clocks were striking 
three. 

After carefully removing his shoes, he 
tiptoed softly to his door. 

He slipped the key in and was half-way 
down the hall when he upset a goldfish 
bowl, causing it to fall with a mighty 
crash, - 

His wife, hearing the commotion, ap- 
peared at the head of the stairs, and 
called sharply: 

“John! What on earth are you doing?” 

‘T’ll teach these blooming goldfish to 
snap at me,” replied John. 





















TRY A GILLETTE 
ALONGSIDE ANY 
OTHER TIRE, 4. 


_peecaen processes You can easily prove it 
---pioneered and per- to your own satisfaction. 
fected by Gillette Engl- Test a Gillette on your 
neers--- build extra mile- own car---alongside any 
age into Gillette Tires. other tire at anywhere 
Tests have shown thata near the price---and 
Gillette will outwear any watch results. Then 
ordinary tire by a wide you’ll want Gillettes 
margin. all around, 


GILLETTE RUBBER CO., Eau Claire, Wis. 


15-4-29 


Gillette 


TIRES TUBES 





RADIO Tune in on Station WTAQ (1336 
kilocycles) owned and operated 
by. the Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
is. Educational and entertaining pro- 

'  gramsincluding the popular Gillette Bears, 














GAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Waliacee’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firma from 
whom you can make the purchase. 



























& 1 PIG FREE! 


y Use the coupon below and send at once fora & 
FREE Capsule of Santonin, the World’s Great- 
est and Safest Worm Destroyer. Try it on one 
pig. The second day after observe the results 
—note the elimination of worms. You’ll be 
astonished. 


SANTONIN 


World’s Greatest Worm Destroyer 


This one-pig test will prove to your complete 
satisfaction that Santonin will rid your hogs of 
worms, safely and surely. Use coupon for fogs from 


s — Capsule - same litter; 
antoninan 

Weems cost °S 16-page Book. hot treated 
per Hog: with Santo- 
You are wast- Rehas wan. 
ing feed and 

profits without 

Santonin — and 

Santonin is so 
cheap to use—Vet- 
erinarians every- 
where know Santo- 





























——- we 

AMTORG TRADING CORP. 

261 Fifth Avenue, New York Dept, 88 4 
Send me the Free Capsule of Santonin to 

worm 1 pig and your 16-page book, telling ] 

all about Santonin, without obligating me. a 








nin and recommend Name 3 
its use. Ask yours. ‘hin 4 
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Weight of Pig 
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The “SUCCESSFUL” Self Hog Feeder 


Made in 3 sizes—A size for every hog raiser 


Feeds Ear Corn. Special adjustment of feed beard and 
construction bandies ear corn as easily as oats. Feed adjustment 
made easily whetber Scues ives all the same 
chance at feed. Write today for particulars on this w fal feedete 
We also manufacture Individual Hog Housee—write for prices. 


‘eeder Des Moines incubator Co., 226 E. Ist St., Des Moines, fa. 
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MARKETS | 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 144 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 








that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 


eggs and copper are dec idedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. > 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 









































about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximatel 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and lan 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.88 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September, 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.62 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 25, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 104 per cent, grain 98 
per cent, livestock 89 per cent, lumber 
94 per cent, ore 120 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-wir normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week, 
42l6c, week before 41%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22c, week before 22c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 29%c, week before 
28%c; ducks, last week 23c, week before 
25c; fat hens, last week 29c, week before 
29%c; broilers, last week 36c, week be- 
fore 32c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 
fore 15c, 
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Cotton, at New York E 136 90 w pt 
Ege, At CHICAGO. ..0....soecccosnssseve 149|__ 106 a on Sree 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 2 ve saacapeeisepamnnenibeed ee _- oe 
— Tee efore ° ! 9.62| 9. 

Lard +4 op Canners and _ cutters— 
Sides oo 106 LBNt WEEK crcsyesvercerceceel Tokay 108) (C10 
a, ise 4 Week before nacctessungerenes 7.25] 7.12] 6.88 

COT) _aocvecccccceccescccccccccccocesccccenecccces ve Stoc kers and eeders— 

FUTURES—At Chicago lg oS sispeabeiteuseed ee ee 1K 

pe og ase 84 om and heifers— | al jilee 6 
"a 4ASE WEEK ....cccorccccrccccoreeee| 9.25110.12] 9.50 
a onmmiadanbiedshisbapiaiianininae aoe a i. eo ee 9.12|10.12| 9.50 
VECEMDET cooece cove corrccce seve cose cccescee 3 
Oats— HOGS 
“000. Be - is Heavy (250 Ibs. up) 
sente - 98 9 é ) — 
ee Sesenncesnssousesastosssounesoens R. - Sant Si Ani ad clases 
oe isiais esahebe Lasouahonsionatests ask Games” “02110.55110.95 
July 93 76 Medium (200-250 Ibs. )— | | 
ee 01? Last week vevseeee}10.42]10.68]10.50 
September ; 1 3| 78 a 
EDORIOSIDE jp scsinsscnemccensniaie ronson 104) 80 , Week Defore wrsssssneesens |10.28)10.48/10.40 
aon | Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
‘July _— 109} 100 EAREE WOO .occosnssdacesinacesiis }10.20 10.58/10.48 
September. 109 100 Week before ................. )10.15}10.45/10.42 
Sides— | Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
A ee 115 105 Last week ......0 - 9.95/10.42/10.20 
ot Aion emg 118) 105 sme eek BetOre ere 9.85/10.32)10.18 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS pore packing sows 
25¢ s. ete 
Coke, at Connellsville sessseeeeee| 92] 106 ‘ Ey Bagge hn ERT Ce | 9.18! 9.38] 9.05 
Aer iron, at regg- e gat a) 97 Week before .. 2 9.12! 9.32! 9.00 
‘opper, at New York... 109] 121 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | iid acy Nest 
Crude petroleum, at N. York} 219, 146 LASt WEEK o..ccrescoressoreeserece| -oovesses] 9.92]10.05 
Lumber— Wee FOTO oocccceccaet.......| 9°88110. 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- ne “i Stock eek before samen epee 9.88/10.08 
INETON)  ssccsssersrssssensnsssonsssees 2 0s Last WEEK «.cccccoseccssssesscene| 9.25 110.05 
Yellow pine (southern) Veek before 949) “l10 08 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.. wil 113 Week before -.-------|_ 9.12 138.08 
Yellow pine (southern) SH 
ix6 and ol B canmnendin 206 118 ee 
ae ie es 139 100 aan gh Ibs. down), 
mediu rime— 
FINANCIAL "Last WOOK ossesssosneesene/15.75116,20115,00 
—- - WVOCK DETOTES cossccossssceccere 12.18)12.62/11.75 
Bank clearings, per capita, Lamhe aus and Soames ‘ 
— 7 Abril Yor a er Pylon 38113.38/11.95 
month o Ph itawnwn SG Wi 2. a ovenewenceneceeees . sodiilc 
Interest, 60 to P80 day paper, Y Week before . 00/ 9.62) 9.00 
Be SEWN WEE cesicccnceonne 217] 146 rnggen 2 wethers, medium 
Industrial stocks | 401] 130 wo go 
Pie Eo eee 140 110 ee : 10.3% eer 
- - . wet ve 
Ewes, medium to c 
RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on Last Week. ......-cccccrccccereee| 6.25] 6.38] 5.50 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chic oO are Week before snssecentoceenscet G00) 6,701 6.25 
ag 


149 per cent of pre- war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 




















NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 


















































































































HAY 
> 
= 
v 
3 3 % 
Ss D % 
Bi siz 
3 = 
° mw 10 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
SAREE WOO, scmscssissuevncutined semnenyecon eee 
Week before a 21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— 
RIBBC WOONE cecicaniscsesccctancsenlosiasecclvascsesed 21.00 
We OOK WOLOLS cose ccscctusiiahsvicceusteccciew 21.00 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last WEEK ...scccsccocssrseseeees | 24.50/21.50 
WHOCK DOLOTE . srccsscncsasacocie 24.50/22.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
LASt WEEK ccscccosssosssesssesses|25-00120.00 
Week before ..... ecocceececers| 200 00121.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week ..... 2 
Week before 2 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ..... .-/19.00]16.75 
Week before .. .--}19.00}17.75 
Oat straw— 
TGS WECK © cccssecearss seo 9.50; 7.50/11.00 
Week before .........0 eee} 9.90} 7.50)11.00 
GRAIN 
2 3 
° : 5 
3 = S 
a | 4 g = 
= 3 n 
r= £ 3 o 
i) 3° ie A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week. ....... -91%! .86 91 
Week before ....] .84%4] .7914] .841%4 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
= sco ty ay .89 8214 
feek before ....| .8334] .78%4] .82%4]| .7744 
Corn, No. 4Y— ' 
Last week ......| .88 -82 87 80% 
Week before ....| .81%4] .75 -80%4 .7514 
Oats— 
Last week .us..| 4614] .43 AT 42% 
Week before ....| .42%] .42 45%} .4014 
Barley— 
Last week ........] .54 54 -55 
Week before ....| .5144] .54 54% 
Rye— 
Last, WEEK  ccosces 88 82 83 
Week before ....| .824%] .75 77% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ......./1.0916/1.02 [1.04 95 
Week before ....|1.01%4] .93%4| .97%| .90 
FEEDS 
ei © oe sae 
a1 21] $1] & 
Bs n c a S 
4 =: s n An 
=] we ® Z 
= SEAT AT oO 
Bran— 
Last week........ 23.75/20.50121.25/28.00 
Week before....|23.75}21.00}21.25|28.00 
Shorts— 
Last week.. 3.75|23,.25|21.25/33.00 
Week before....|23.75|/24.50/21.25133.00 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..... 
Week before.... 
Linseed meal 
(o. p.)— 
Last week........ 52.50). .c0cveef 1.25 
Week before....|53.50]. ....0/51.50 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week........ 39.50 
Week before..../39.25 
Tankage— 
Last week........ cesseeeee| 10,001, seveeeee| 80,00) 70.00 
Week before....|........ 70.00)}.......+.80.00/67.50 
Gluten— 
Last week........ esis caesesars steed caves al 
Week before. ...|.........|..scocss a eee 34.50 























*Quotations at Des Hoines 1 in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





oreoreS AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
O CORN BELT STATES 

The eiueue table shows the shipments 

of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 

belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 






























kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 

_ oo wo 

28 | BR] Ba | ss 

a) or oy pare 

“— age en “3 

Se | 22] 22] §48 

Ba | Ba | Ba] Sse 
ROWE. wcissse nemens 116.8] 118.1] 101.2} 77.4 
Illinois a 76.8} 160.4 60.4 73.8 
Missouri ......00 105.0} 128.0 81.4 71.6 
Nebraska ........ 88.1} 161.3 87.6 81.5 
Kansas ..... of 102.5] 117.4{ 118.2] 112.9 
Indiana | 67.3) 147.6 87.4 70.9 
Ohio .... a ee ee ee I es 
Total, 7 corn | 

belt states.. 84.9| 131.0 93.3 87.1 








Week ending May 24, 1929, as a percent- 
age of receipts for the corresponding week 
ending May 25, 1928—Iowa, 168.9 per cent; 
Illinois, 125.7; Missouri, 102.5; Nebraska, 
102.6; Kansas, 163.6; Indiana, 101.7; Ohio, 
220.5; total, seven corn belt states, 131.6 
per cent. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were ae Eee 
week at 96%c. These bonds a 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 + "4.46 
per cent. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 2 July corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 801%4c, week before 78%c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 40c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15.5c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 19c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 75%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 73%c for No. 4 
shelled, oats 37c and wheat 87c. 














Livestock Receipts and 
Prices 


Hog prices are 94 per cent of the ¢ 



































































ALL 





year average, as contrasted with 131 , . is 
cent for fat cattle, 79 per cent for shee ley 
and 110 per cent for lambs. Haw cs 
The following table gives data as 4 away 
percentage of ten-year average for rm. Cat 1 
ceipts and prices as they have prevag,smmaproduce* 
week by week for the past eight Weeks gatnan we 
Each week is compared with the ten-yeapimyears @! 
average of the corresponding week, thygM topped. 
eliminating all seasonal bias. oat aes 
*HOGS peef fats 
———= Bete. our 
ae equal to 
AE 8 
~ ~ 8 ° consu 
ol] | spit at 
22) 23] falls baci 
mO| es) Cape te 
APFil 12 €0. 18 cccansasncn] 100/100) Wiemnts, 
April 19 to 25... 104) 96) 98 haps 
April 26 to May 2 102} 94) 99g at ‘ 
May 3to 9 .. 73| 76 pa cattle 
May 10 to 16 .. 74 79) 9 three ye: 
May 17 to 23 ...... a 82 89} gg Bhowever, 
May 24 to 30 cncccee = 96 80| 95 Bport mat 
MARY Sl TO TUBC Goon cicsccsscen . 98 89} 94fi¢nat tim: 
tCATTLE Be tus 
APFil 12 t0 18 cencccecnennn] 99] 97) TB line ranc 
APTil 19 tO 25 servcseccernrveererre| 90) 92) 198 F riting co 
April 26 to May 2 esscsserweee} 75] 91] 27 othe F 
May 3 tO 9 cnsmcnnmen| ti sae 
May 10 to 16. | 69 78) yergcents 4 
May 17 to 23. 76; 80) jog@Hawley 
May 24 to 30 ... af 76 74) 13, Hpound. 
May 31 to June 6... 86! 81] igifkeeping 
may perl 
tSHEEP fee nore 
April 12 to 18 88] 143]  S3net resul 
April 19 to 265 .... 104} 135} S4fer cattle 
April 26 to sud as 105) 137] % the mar 
May 3 £0 9 ccccreccersere 113} 129) 69 k th 
May 10 to 16 . 118) 135} break 
May 17 to 23 ... 117| 1401 fall the 1 
May 24 to 30 ...... 107) 120) gyfeffect of 
May 31 to June 104; 125) 79Bhelp the 
TLAMBS at 
lg Cé 
BP Ae UO 2D sanisctcanen 88} 143) 115 salped Vv 
April 19 to 25 ...... | 104) 135] 112}earmers 
April 26 to May 2. 105} 137] 103) en 
May 3 to 9 cv 13| 12-sea 
May 10 to 118 135| g5jcents a 1 
May 17 to 117} 140) 91}to 25 ce 
May 24 to 107; 120) 9%5hact, is a 
May 31 to 104} 125) 110Bten time 
*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep§States a 
seven markets. sionally 
t¢Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. crop yea 


tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 






































Products 
from Ar 
Edgewat 


the Calif 

1929 | 1928 | 1927} 1926 fittle cor 

ospect 

MGT Sl sccccscnnitins . ow high 
Cece fe perioa 
June 4 ‘gtpthan one 
June 5 a Wheat 
June 6... 8.80) 14.0 fmeans li 
from 150 

CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES bout on 

hen the 

ani oy be farm 

1929 | 1928 | 1927) 192 ‘enefited 

owever 

May 31 “BTW |L-05%| 9975) 704 tent 
June ae 1.05 56]1.0314| .70%), Beg 





























June 3 5¢|1:06%|1.06 | egg pmuch by 

June 4 “9085 1.06%4]1.01 "72 [products 

June 5 -88%4 |1.06%4/1.01%| .72% fon —. 
June 6. .9016/1.091%4/1.00%4| .724%9 Pork 

narily e3 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN of pork ; 


Exports of wheat the last week in 
May were 6,582,000 bushels, as compare 
with 7,687, 000 bushels for the week before 
and 5,836, 000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the last week 
in May were 75,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 52,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 29,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the last 
week in May were 294,000 bushels, as 
compared with 1,127,000 bushels for the 
week before and 540, 000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the last week in Ma 
were 10,558,000 pounds, as compared with 
14,463, 000 pounds the week before and 
8,441, 600 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork the last week in 
May were Pe. 404,000 pounds, as compared 
with 6,989,000 pounds the week before 
and 5,248,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. 


LIMESTONE CHEAPEST IN ILLINOIS 

The Department of Commerce publishes 
annual reports giving information about 
stone quarried in the United States. That 
report, covering production for the year 
1927, shows the amounts of agricultural 
limestone produced in each state and the 
average net quarry price at which it was 



















sold: ; 
Tons Av. price 

produced per ton 
Illinois 647,160 $ .89% 
Iowa 168,680 95% 
AHN ak ascsccsessssccecoccnasesteces 202,220 IT 
Indiana ..... secveseeee 200,560 1.08 
Kentucky .. Face CES 1.14 
MRO OEY rsescsecsescnccsserscsscccaeg “GL OD 1.26 








Ohio 164,110 1.64 
WiRCCNSIR  ccicciccncnuiss SOG Eee 1.86 
— 

Total, United States..2,206,470 $1.52 
Figures compiled by J. R. Bent, of tht 
Illinois Agricultural Association, sho¥ 
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that Illinois farmers used 717,615 tons iD oe help 


1927. 





Bovine tuberculosis was eradicated from 
219 counties in the United States during 
the past year. 
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1{LLACES’ FARMER, June 14, 1929 
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the 
131 pe gs is more than we can use, but the 
T shegiawiey bill nevertheless gives us 10 cents 
, dozen. 
net tM cattle and Beef—For many years, we 
or 
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revaileg mr”? 
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9 Beents. 


Whperhaps have some strengthening effect 
10 on cattle prices during the next two or 


duced more beef in the United States 
we consumed, but about twenty 
ago our large exports suddenly 
We now import more edible beef 
than we export. However, if we count 
peef fats, such as oleo oil, stearin, etc., 
ac, our exports of beef are still about 
qual to our imports. Our beef imports 
in 1928 were less than 1 per cent of our 
consumption, However, it is probable 
that at the present time our beef tariff 
ie having some effect on cattle prices, 
gne Fordney tariff was 3 cents a pound, 
gnd the Hawley tariff raises this to 6 
This tariff of 3 cents a pound will 


than 


ggubree years. Within six or seven years, 

powever, we shall probably be on the ex- 
rket again with our beef. When 
me comes, the beef tariff will not 
do any good. For the time being, how- 
ever, the big cattle feeders of Iowa and 





97] 1%fthe ranch men of the far west are bene- 
92) 128} ¢ting considerably from the beef tariff. 

H W271 The Fordney act has a tariff of 1.5 
7 in eents a pound on feeder cattle, and the 
80} jggpHawley act raises this to two cents a 
74) 13$pound. This tariff is quite effective in 
81] 131fkeeping out Canadian feeder cattle and 











may perhaps do the corn belt steer feed- 
ers more harm than good. However, the 








43) ‘Sginet result of an increased supply of feed- 
35} S4fer cattle would be more finished cattle on 
44 SI the market, and this would probably 
35 | . break the price, to the disadvantage of 
40}  qgfall the people in the industry. The net 
20) gifeffect of the beef and cattle tariff is to 
251 9hhelp the big cattle men of the west and 
southwest more than anyone else. The 
big cattle feeders of the corn belt are 
i3/ 1lilnelped very slightly and the rest of the 
<1 l12}tarmers are damaged. 
04 se Corn—Increasing the corn tariff from 15 
35, gsjcents a bushel, as under the Fordney act, 
10} gifto 25 cents a bushel under the Hawley 
0} = 9Hhact, is a big joke. We ordinarily export 
25} 110Bten times as much corn from the United 
i sheep§States as we import. It is only occa- 
sionally in the summer, following a short 
a crop year, that it is possible for the Corn 
‘|Products Company to import a little corn 
fom Argentina, to use in its plant at 
Edgewater, N. J. Under such conditions, 
| “a the California poultrymen also import a 
| 1926 hittle corn from Argentina. There is no 
| prospect of any tariff on corn, no matter 
4 ye how high, benefiting the lowa farmer over 
5 13.75 a period of years by an average of more 
)) 13.eehthan one-tenth of a cent a bushel. 
)| 13.48 Wheat—The 42-cent tariff on wheat 
)} 14.0Bmeans little, because we normally export 





from 150,000,000 to 250,000,000 bushels, or 
bout one-fourth of the crop. Sometimes, 
hen there is a short spring wheat crop, 
he farmers of the northwest are slightly 
enefited by the wheat tariff. As a rule, 
sowever, the wheat farmers of the United 


#IStates are harmed one hundred times as 


much by the high tariff on industrial 
products as they are helped by the tariff 
on wheat. 

Pork Products—The United States ordi- 
narily exports about 1,500,000,000 pounds 
of pork and lard annually. At least one- 
third of our lard is usually exported. The 
Fordney bill had a tariff of one cent a 
pound on lard, but the Hawley bill raises 
this to three cents. The raise, of course, 











= can do no good whatever, unless it is 
k be-f@ecompanied by something in the nature 
same}of an equalization fee or a debenture 
e last? plan. The Hawley bill raises the tariff 
ls, a on bacon, hams and shoulders from two 
wd ae cents a pound to 3.25 cents a pound. 
Molasses—There has been much talk 
during the last two or three years about 
Ss putting a tariff of 8 cents a gallon on 
1 May] Molasses used for making alcohol. It was 
i with|}claimed that such a tariff would increase 
> andithe corn market by at least 30,000,000 
Po bushels a year. I told at least a dozen 
pared different farm audiences last summer that 
nefore the alcohol and sugar people had more 
week] influence with congress than farmers, and 
that the farmers would never be able to 
is get a sufficient tariff thru the house of 
NO representatives to make it possible to 
lishes| manufacture alcohol again out of corn 
about) instead of molasses. Credit must be given 
That}to some of the farm-minded congressmen 
year} putting up a little fight for the 8-cent mo- 
Itural] lasses tariff, but the outcome proves that 
d the;/I was right in my prediction. The tariff 
t was}0n molasses has not been increased, and 
_ | there will be no increase in the use of 
price} corn for distilling purposes. 
rton} Oils and Fats—The farmers in conti- 
.89%4| nental United States produce from 7,000,- 
-95%2| 000,000 to 8,000,000,000 pounds of oils and 
97 fats annually, which are worth almost 
1.05 $1,000,000,000. This is an enormous indus- 
lf |try, which has been growing rapidly. 
1.26) here are a great many different kinds 
1.64 f oils and fats, but modern chemical pro« 
1.86 sses are making them all more or less 
——'; mterchangeable. Many of the agricul- 
52 | tural leaders have thought that by put- 
f the}ting a strong tariff on each of the dif- 
show ferent oils and fats, it would be possible 
ns @ito help butter prices, lard prices, ete., 
ete. Others have thought, as long as we 
€xport one-third of our lard and a con- 
from siderable percentage of our cottonseed 
uring oil, that it would be impossible to help 
Prices very much by any kind of a tariff. 














The New Tariff and Agriculture 


(Continued from page 8 ) 


Especially is this true when it is remem- 
bered that a large percentage of our im- 
ports of cocoanut oil and copra come 
from the Philippines. If congress would 
levy a tariff against Philippine products, 
it would be possible to have some effect 
on vegetable oil prices in the United 
States. Without a tariff on cocoanut oil 
and copra from the Philippines, most of 
the vegetable oil tariffs are meaningless. 
The two outstanding exceptions are the 
tariffs on soysbeans and flaxseed. Both 
of these oils are extensively used in paint 
and the tariff will be effective. The 
Fordney rate on soybean oil was 2.5 cents, 
and under the Hawley bill this rate has 
been doubled. The rate on soybeans has 
been increased from one-half cent a pound 
to two cents a pound. With this much 
protection, there should be encouragement 
for the establishment of a considerable 
soybean industry in the southern half of 
the corn belt. It would not be at all 
astonishing to see a number of soybean 
oil mills started during the next two or 
three years. The flaxseed tariff has 
been discussed previously. 

It is not to be expected that there will 
be any effective tariff levied against veg- 
etable oils used in soap making. Because 
of the fact that this industry has had 
for some time an unusual amount of po- 
litical influence. 


Effect of Industrial Tariffs on Farmer 


Farmers have never studied sufficiently 
the damage which they receive from the 
tariff as consumers of industrial products. 
Tariff experts for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation estimate that indus- 
trial tariffs under the Fordney act aver- 
age 42 per cent, and under the Hawley act 
47 per cent. The most important section 
among the industrial tariffs is that deal- 
ing with steel products. Competent ex- 
perts estimate that the tariff on steel 
products costs the farmers over $500,000, - 
000 every year. It is estimated that nine 
out of every ten farmers lose more by 
the steel products tariff than they gain 
by the entire agricultural schedule. 

Many things might be said about the 
tariffs on aluminum, glass, chemicals, 
textiles, ete., ete. Nearly all of these in- 
dustries have become industrial giants, 
which turn out products more efficiently 
than any place else in the world. 

Lumber and shingles have been on the 
free list, but the Hawley bill proposes to 
give shingles a tariff of 25 per cent, and 


also certain grades of lumber. Cement 
has been on the free list, but the Hawley 
bill proposes to give cement a tariff of 
25 per cent. Shoes have been on the 


free list, but the Hawley bill proposes to 
give shoes a protection of 20 per cent. 

The Fordney bill was bad- enough, but 
the Hawley bill will increase the farmer's 
disadvantage. The sugar beet and flax 
farmers will make a notable gain under 
the Hawley bill, and the sheep and cattie 
farmers will make a minor gain. Prac- 
tically all of the other agricultural sched- 
ules are without effective significance. 
The number of increases in industrial 
schedules is far greater than the increase 
in the agricultural schedules, and most 
of the industrial schedules really mean 
something in terms of higher prices. 

The farmers of the United States should 
petition their congressmen to let the Ford- 
ney bill stand. The Hawley bill an 
iniquitous affair, which should resolutely 
be turned down by all congressmen who 
have the interests of agriculture at heart. 


is 





Marked Poultry Ruins 
Two Thieves 


(Continued from page 6) 


It developed that these 
two men had, during the winter, stolen 
poultry from over sixty farmers living 
near Des Moines. 
a few at a time from each place, and in 
this manner did not arouse suspicion. 
They would collect their loot at the home 
of Price, sort the birds, and market a lot 
of the same color one place and another 
lot elsewhere. The day they were ar- 
rested, the thieves had sold $40 worth of 
chickens to a small poultry dealer in Des 
Moines. 

Among the hens stolen from the Whit- 
son poultry yards was a highly valued 
Columbian Wyandotte, which H. A. Wal- 
lace had been using in his poultry ex- 
perimental work, and which he had pur- 
chased from a fancier in Boston, Mass, 
The thieves, however, didn’t realize it 
was of unusual value, and evidently dis- 
posed of it along with other white hens. 

Since several Service Bureau members’ 
poultry was in the loot recovered by the 
detectives, and the thieves have been 
sent to prison, a Wallaces’ Farmer reward 
has been paid to the Des Moines detece 
tives. 


away next day. 





Customer: ‘That chicken I bought yes- 
terday had no wishbone.” 

Poulterer: ‘‘He was a happy and con- 
tented chicken, ma’am, and had nothing 
to wish for.’ 


They would only take © 
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Wouldn’t you like to get away from the hot weather of lowa for 


two or three weeks this summer? Think of riding along a winding 
mountain road through great, stately pines—always up, amid the 
clouds and the everchangng scenery till you reach the midsummer 
snow. Or swimming and fishing, canoeing and camping in the land of 
a thousand lakes. 

Don’t the vacation scenes above make you want to start planning 
your vacation now? 


1. Portland Limited in the Columbia River Gorge. 
2. String Lake, Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming. 
3. A Stately Bridge in one of the National Parks of the Northwest. 

These are some of the places described in our Special Vacation 
Number that will appear June 28—watch for it. Read about the won- 
derful trips that lowa farm folks took last year, then write us for 
information on the trip you want to take this summer, 


Address the Vacation Editor, 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 
ee 
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Number Insertions 

27, 31 4) si 13 
.40'$ 3.60% 4.80 $ 9.60 $15.60 

2.60 3.90| 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 


2.80} 4.20] 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 
3.00} 4.50} 6.00| 12.00! 19.50 
3.20, 4.80) 6.40) 12.80) 20.80 
3.40| 5.10] 6.80] 13.60] 22.10 





3.60| 5.40| 7.20] 14.40| 23.40 
3.80} 5.70) 7.60) 15.20) 24.70 
4.00| 6.00! 8.00) 16.00) 26.00 
4.20} 6.30} 8.40| 16.80) 27.30 
4.40] 6.60| 8.80| 17.60] 28.60 
4.60| 6.90} 9.20) 18.40) 29.90 
4.80) 7.20) 9.60, 19.20 31.20 


COMMISSION | HOUSES _ 


McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 


spring chickens than you can realize any- 


where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed calves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 


Corner Fulton and May _Sts., Chicago. 


WHO, BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINE S, AND AND 
WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 
ket, Chicago. Broilers, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys and veal wanted. 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 





mane GRAIN 
GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 
or future delivery on conservative margin 
b-:is. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S.: Yards, Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
PUREBRED POLICE P UPS. PARENTS 


wonderful watch dogs. Males $5.75, females 








$3.75 Training instructions included. North 
Star Kennels, Springfield, Minn. | 
__COLLIES 


CLOSING GOUT SALE OF COLLIES ES FROM 


prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 


home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 
panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, 
Iowa. 

HAL! COLLIE, HALF SHEPHERD . PUPS, 
males %, fem: ules $5. Parents real stoc 
dogs. Fox Terrier pups, males $5, females $3. 
Re al ratters. — F. C. Schwie ger, Dows, lowa. 





FARM LANDS 


IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 






-- = 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns, 























Minnesota and ebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 5O | 
South L iSalle Street, Chicago. 


ALASKA - HOMESTEADS _ 

TOMESTEADS IN THE MATANUSKA AND 

Tanana valleys are now opened to settlers; 
climate similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opportunities for both dairy and grain 
farming; fertile soil; excellent schools; church 
advantages; good roads; no taxes. For fur- 
ther inforhrtation, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, 
Alas} é 








CANADA — 
ACRES, 





FOR SALE—610— TRACTOR OR 
mixed farm, four miles town; 200 acres 
crop included. Buchanan (Owner), Islay, 
Alberta. ; 
CHOICE C “AN, ADIAN WHEAT LANDS IN 
famous Canora district Crop failure un- 
known. Inf ‘cavatian on requast. J. R. Hill, 
Canora, — Saskatel lewan, 
INDIANOLA PROPERTY _ ¥ 
FOR SALE—MY HOME IN. INDIANOLA, 


with on without acreage. Modern im- 
provements, on paved street near college. 
W. A. A. Hastie, T Indianola, Iowa. 


IOWA 


¥OR R SAL E. RE NT OR TRADE FOR IN- 

come property, 24) acre Fayette county 

Praca well improved, mostly tiled, gr ot ‘led 

roads, school bus, telephone and mail by door, 

3% miles from market. Write owner. P. O. 
Iowa. 


Box No. 672, Oc Oelwein, 
_MINNESOTA s 
DAIRY FARM AT AUCTION SALE—TRUS- 
tee must sell to settle an estate—J60 acres 
finest farm land only 12 miles from center of 
Minneapolis; complete set of buildings in fine 
shape, including eight room house, barn for 60 
head, silo, corn crib, tool house, hen house, 
machine shed, 2 wells. All fenced and cross 
fenced. One of the finest hay meadows in 
Minnesota. Two pastures, balance in crop, 
which goes with the land. All this within 30 
minutes of court house in Minneapolis, on 
paved road. Auction sale will be held on the 
premises Saturday afternoon, June 22, at 3 
o'clock. For detailed description apply W. D. 
Gordon, Auctioneer, 211 So. 6th St., Minne- 
apolis, 


MINNESOTA 


‘A OFFERS MANY ADVAN. 

tages for farming. Most farmers do better 
here. Fertile soil, plenty of rainfall, good 
pastures. Wonderful dairying opportunities 
in America’s greatest butter state. Free 
book tells all. Get all the facts and figures. 
Learn about the low priced farms and easy 
payments. Write today! Ten Thousand 
1428 Univer- 


Lakes-Greater Minnesota Assn., 
sity Avenue, St. 


Paul, Minn. 
















Eastern 
ody plow 









RATE 10c PER WORD=2=. canter as bart o ake eee rR. gp - 
Poe: tinement and each initial or fa'l umd words. Bemsittanee ‘nest f. - 7 Fi 
— x Ee, oR arertiiag orders, s' changes bog Bm reach 
=) el nget ieee Rscaee spettaerier fal eee 
down aod 
FARM LANDS MISCELLANEOUS 
strangest Os “NATIONAL WEED KILLER” KILLS CAN- 
oh AC RE aS ARM, “SEVEN “MILES FI ROM 1 _thistles and all other noxious weeds. 
Truman, Minn.: 25 m lowa line; Slarushe $$ to soi k. Money back guar- 
six room house, + ee i antee. ones ° 
- package 


ary, hog house, hen 
acres, black loam 














ing tile, $12,000; schor 

terms, $1 ),000 cash, 

per cent. F. S. Schwale riu 

POULTRY FARM HIGHLY _ IMP ROVED, 
net earnings over $10,000 per year. Owner 

rich, wishes to retire. Gre at ome ain. We 

have all kinds of snaps vild lands, im- 

proved farms and lake R. 

Slocum, 360 Robert St., S 

CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY > FARMS— 
Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 

free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 
inn. 

120 ACRE FARM FOR SALE, . GOOD ou _ D- 
ings, well tiled. Will net 29 per cer in- 

vestment. Gravel road Pau Merrill, Win- 


nebago, Minn. 


NORTH DAKOTA _ 

FORECLOSED FARM—320 1 

improved farm, Steel co ay 

Sharon, N. D., $4 per acre 

ment, balance easy terms. "WwW. 

Commerce Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH ‘DAKOTA 


FORECLOSED _FARMS—16) ACRES SAN- 
born county, South Dakota, improved farm, 
all tillable, fine buildings, alfalfa, corn, etc. 

















Price $70 per acre, small cash payment, bal- 

ance part crop. 200 acres, Robert county, 

improved, price $22.50. ae terms. W. R, 
Tait, 1012 Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

TEXAS _ 

EXAS, THE BEST PLACE 

for daepene. Close to large cities. Good 

roads. Ample rainfall, pleasant climate. 


Cows run in sweet clover pasture all year. 
Whole milk brings from $3.59 to $4.50 per 
hundred pounds. Good prairie land costs $50 
per acre. Easy terms. Write Theodore F. 

















Koch, Beaumont, Texas. 
WISCONSIN | 
IF YOU WANT A NICE FARM AND TOME ME 
come to central Wisconsin, where 
are prospe ring. Buy your fa r 
commission. Send for list of farm bargain 
Homeseeker’s Guide, Arpin, Wis. 


LAND OPENING 
























BOO ARP LAR LAA AL 
THE GREAT NORTHE RN RAILWAY 
serves an agricultural empire in the nor rth 
west that abounds in opportunities for ‘ 
farmers and large operators to re nt o 
chase a farm on the m rst favoral le term 
many years. Mortgage c 
on easy terms or 


experiences d 
has undeveloped 
farms; fine lakes, 
for dairying and 
is going ahead fast in 


livestock. A good farmer 

in a few years. Montana las 
acres of new noel alapted f 
stock. Agricult | ki 






low cost pri tio yn 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, 


openings in grain, dairy 
rich ct itover or high pro 
mild climate, attractive 


free Zone of” Plen 
formation. Low 
Leedy, Dept. 307, St 


HAY__STRAW_GRAIN 
“HAY 
GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR 


hay and prompt returns. Sh ip “fy ®. Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIL. 

















Rye straw wanted 
HELP WANTED 
eee SALESMEN 
WANTED— M AN WITH (¢ AR TO TRAVEL 
i Steady work. 700d pay. 
“Go. Kanawh a, Towa. 








a _ LIVESTOCK 


: WE oe ANGUS 

















FOR THR 
bull for 
Queen S. 
Osceol R6 
HEREFORDS a 
NINETY TWO-TEAR-OLD STEERS; 12) 
yearling steers, @) steer calves, Leifer 
sea 6) yearl g he DS oeed he 
~d cows Write or wire. C. C. Peter son, 
Ke osau 1u: a, Towa, 
HOLSTEINS 
WE WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 


stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 





_JERSEYS — 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 20 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
Collins, Towa. 
FOR SALE—JERSEY BULL CALV E S, $30 
to $9. From Gold Medal and daughters of 
.O. M. cows. H. W. Farr, Waterloo, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
TWO CHOICE ROAN SHORT- 
Serviceable age. O. J 








WE HAVE 
horn bulls for sale. 
Grau, Newell, Iowa. 
WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 
these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
the bargains offered here today and buy what 
you need. 














cal C omp: an 


"AUCTION “SCHOOLS | 


er mee eat 27 
24th AUGUST 
College, Kansas 


20 AUCTION SAYINGS $1. 
term. American Auction 
City, Mo. 





CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MANS CORN HARV ‘ESTER, POOR 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 


FARM “MACHINERY 


BT ASAT RIE 
FARM RELIEE— HE cop RELIEF THAT’S 

practical. No waiting vies congress. t’s 
here, Lowest prices ever offered on brand 


= ed equipped, fully guaranteed 
threshers. es. Prices lower than us- 
ually asked nay used rig Terms to respon- 
sible parties. No inte oa if paid when due. 
The largest exclusive manufacturer of these 
two machines in the world has reduced its 
selling expense sufficiently to make these 
staggering price cuts available to the farmer. 
Same big cut on tractor mounted corn picker- 
huskers. Same terms. Free catalogs. Write 
today. No obligation. Belle City Manufac- 
turing Company, Racine, Wis. Quality prod- 
ucts since 1882, 


____ GOPHER TRAPS | 





new all arrel 





POCKET GOP THE: Rt TR: AP S; ~RENKEN SURE 
catch; circular free. A. F. Renken Trap 


Co., G- 444, Crete, Neb. 
HOG SICKNESS 

ARE YOUR R HOGS | SICK? HAVE YOU HAD 

trouble raising pigs on account of infection 
in lots? Are your pigs scouring, thumping, 
coughing or getting thin? (Necro, mixed in- 
fection, flu, etc.) We can help you! Over 12 
years actual experience with largest herds in 
the U. S. and Canada. Treatment: Easy to 
give! Hogs like it! Quick results!! Free in- 
formation. State number of hogs you have 
and ages. Desc ribe conditions. Federal Con- 
centrates Co., Box 133, South Omaha, Neb. 


KODAK FINISHING 


TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 

six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 








LINE DRIVES 
FOR SALE—M. & G. LINE DRIVE FOR 
Fordson, $4.25. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., 
Rushville, Ind. ee 
eS: ke 
FOR SALE—TWO McCORMICK-DEERING 
rotary hoes, used one season; price $45 each, 
Jacobson _ tros., Gowrie, Iowa. _ 7 
TRUCK AND TRACTOR CUSHION SEATS 
TRUCK DU MP ING DEVICES, ALSO TRAC- 
tor and implement easy back cushion seats. 
Dependable Co., Streator, III. 














BABY CHICKS 
REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY 

Missouri accredited. Per 100: 
$8; Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyan lottes, 
$7; 100 per cent alive, prepaid. f 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Box Po eine 
Missot iri. 











pusiness, 
mterest 1 
Souther 
e starti 
a, pre 3 
weather. 








HELM’S STATE ACCRE d yet. 
Leghorns, Anconas, heavy rted, none. + 
Barred Rocks, Reds, $10; assortec d, $6.95, Six: Bhetween 
teen breeds. Postpaid. Illinois Ha tch eedings 
Metropolis, Ill. . good & 
BUFF CHICKS herries.- 
ARRAS AAA i 


LEGHORNS, BUFF MIX 


BUFF 
Buff Orpingtons, Buff 


5 ORCAS] south -¢ 
Buff Rocks, 


Wyan- We ha 








dottes. Van de Waa_ Electric Hatel her: ich ha 
Orange City, Iowa. — — ] 
a ee jelds. 
_._LEGHORNS___ 
SPEC TAL & REDUCED PRICES O: ON P) PE 
Certified White Leghorn Chicks. 
stock, the large type birds—bred early 


ing, lay large white eggs and hatch 
est White Leghorn chicks you e 
From heavy-laying strains and trapn: 
igreed males. Sent with real guara tee 
live covering first two weeks. Custor 
port our June-hatched Leghorns la 
444 months. Order now 








at these low 


100, $13.50; 300, $39.75; 500, $65; 1,00), 





Practically all male #.. in these matings 
from 200-egg production matings at slightl 


3 old cor 


higher prices. Last hatches June_17 an a 24, Rome Cor 
Send one-fourth price with order. Peters-Cer-§s good 1 
tified Master-Control Farm and Hatchery,Woung. 

Box 268, Newton, Iowa. Wester! 


HOLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORNS FROM vast wee! 
trapnested, pedigreed stock. Chick tion of 
$45-500. Mrs. M. E. W ilmarth, Corning ya. eo ero 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

S’ CR. f. REDS FROM OUR BEST FLOCK bardens < 
are produced from old stock that are fed entiful. 
milk daily, Chicks from this stock will sellP "the f: 
you on their worth when you notice di re 3 






































in plumpness and smooth satin-like lis Rog 
ance. A product delivered at $14 per hun Central. 
Mixed chicks at $9.50. Satisfaction most cer. ad a bi 
tain. Elaine or Jensen Hatcheries, Neola, IaBtop to cx 
HATCHING EGGS pp" 
lantec 
MINORCAS Ifa and 
WHITE MINORCA EGGS. BOOTH '’SErain is | 
a $3.50-100. Mary Benter, Hopkinton, ‘ag pig 
owa. re 
OT it 
____________ TURKEYS pede 
GIANT BIG TYPE MAMMOTH BRONZE Mirt roac 
10 eggs $4.50, 22 $9, 50 $20, 100 $35, 50) $150B ity 0. 
Associated Poultry Farm, Hudson, Ill. Seantrat 





CHICKS AND EGGS ttle corr 

LEGHORNS “Bageen 

WYCKOFF'S S.C Wy LEGHORNS, LARGE O° 
_est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weighg’@"™ns 

five pounds. Bred for high egg productiongeis week 











Eggs, $10-100; chicks, $20-100. Mrs. Cordig aver: 
Hodge, R. 4, Des Moines, Iowa. uket on 
MINORCAS nostly_ ki 





WOOLENS an 

F a MERS’ WOOL—MADE_ IN TO BLAN- 

ets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 

for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 


USED CARS 








BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGCSpieht be 
large type, bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery,foung co 








Orange City, Iowa. _ Eastern 
RE A 
MAMMOTH BRONZE BABY TURKEYS,people ha 
$7.50 per dozen; eggs, $4.50. Mrs. Sam Hoff-fhe stan 


man, Monticello, Iowa, R. 3. ig crop 





SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 1012 

Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a high 
grade used car. All makes and models, $100 
and up. We trade. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, ‘“‘How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O'Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 149-R Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 9802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


Soe BAGS 
WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 


























field, Ill. 
BABY CHICKS 
CHICKS 8 TO 10c EACH. BIG, STRONG, 
vigorous, quick developing stock. Odd lots 
from heavy-laying strains, flocks headed by 





from early-ma- 
start laying in 


trapnest-pedigreed males. All 
turing bloodlines that will 
November’ or December. Assorted heavy 
breeds, $10-100; $47.50-500; $90-1,000. Assorted 
heavy and light breeds, $9-100; $42.50-500; $80- 
1,000. 100 per cent live arrival, parcel post 
prepaid. Delivery May 30 to July 1. Supply 
limited. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment. Don’t delay. Send one-fourth of price 
with order. Peters Hatchery, Box 267, New- 
ton, Iowa. 





HERE’S A BARGAIN—BIG, STRONG, LIV- 
able, electric-hatched chicks. Per 10: 


White or Brown Leghorns and heavy mixed, 
$9; Red, white or Barred Rocks, $10; White 
or Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons, $11. Immediate delivery. Rush your 
order. 100 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog 
—_ Steele’s Hatchery, Box 304, Wellsville, 
Mo. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON JUNE CHICKS FROM 
Bardsley’s certified pure Tom Barron 324- 
egg strain White Leghorns. The big lobed 
comb kind. Prepaid. Catalogue free. Walter 
Bardsley, Neola, Iowa. 








sual nu 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK}... , 
ALFALFA SEED, HARDY, PURITY 93 PERfhe corn 
cent, 29c pound; early tall flint corn, test 2for fruit 
per cent, $2.50 bushel cleaned. A. Bernhard§ng sheer 
Parkston, >. D: = on EEE 
nanveh here 
ret, and 
ather da 









TOM, MATO PLAX 


—millions rez ady; 





dicta well root 





field grown; damp’ moss to cannes lea iit g va- f prairie 
rieties: 500-$1.25; 1,000-$2; 5,000-$8; postpaid.f, cents 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Kentucky Plant Co.f* Cents. 
Hawesville, Ky. Southea 








HIGH GRADE PLANTS, FULLY, ©o™ 1 
packed, large, well rooted, open field grown,g*eather 
leading caeutina. Cabbage, 75c 1,000; tomato,Bng Acute 
$1; Porto Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000, Acme 
Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. __tand 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, YELLOW JER-forn. Pa 
sey, Nancy Hall, red = yam plants,pbringing | 



















100-60c; 200-$1; 500-$2.2: 1,000-$4; postpale-bd in goc 
Healthy plants; scanner shipment. Fred] nontny 
Wiseman, Macomb, Til. The th 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PL yall J hoaked ¢ 

1,000; Collards, 75c; tomato, $1; y Sings .< 

pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato ne , SLE ANY Sy 
Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. rossing 
not over 





WALLACES’ FARMER WANT ADS BRING ¢ 

dollars to those who use them, You canfweet cle 
make extra money for yourself the samopmall gr 
way. Tell us to send you the booklet omfnd a ve 
“Writing the Ad That Pays.” It’s free. 















Concrete foundation walls and footings ent for 
can be cheapened somewhat, with no in- Southy 
jury to the quality of the concrete, bY This has 
filling in to some extent with hard, clean he farm 
field stones. This also offers a means of 
disposing profitably of what otherwise isMany ar 
more or less of a nuisance. The stonesput thus 
should not be piled in the forms and thegeed sun 
concrete worked down among them, as is 
sometimes done; but a layer of con 
should be put in the forms, then stonesgeéms to 
dropped in so that they do not touch the uch rey 
forms or each other. Then another layetg™in is 
of concrete and another layer of stones esults, 
and so on. The stones should be thorolygead.  V 
water soaked an hour or so before the 
are to be used. 





















MLLACES’ FARMER, June 14, 1929 


(23) 893 
















gastern—Jones County, June 8—Every- 
dy plowing corn, Too dry and cool for 
‘dq growth. Much damage on sod by 
ips, cut-worms and mice. Hay and 
‘< yather short, as the past month has 
sen quite @ry—only two or three light 
' s. Pastures and gardens show 
‘ kof good, warm rain. Spring colts and 
ung horses very scarce, as there are 
ery few good brood mares in this part 
{the country. Old breeders gone out of 
ysiness, and most young men take no 
nterest in raising horses.—Duane Rigby. 
“gouthern—U nion County, June 7—We 
bre st arting in on our ninth month of wet 
veather. Quite a lot of corn to be plant- 
qd yet. Some plowing remains to be 
> <A little corn plowing is being done 
Between showers. Winter wheat, new 
L.edings and blue grass pasture making 
, good growth, Very few plums and 
herries. —Vernon Rayl. 
ORCS South-Central—Madison County, June 7 
We have been having lots of rain, 
ich has kept the farmers out of the 
elds. Lots of farm work to be done 
ot and some ground that is so wet it 
| be impossible to get in this year. 
e today (Friday). Pastures are 
d. and meadows are looking fine, with 
oy sper t of a bumper crop of hay. Corn 
hat is planted is growing very fast. Light 
; r # Monday morning, June 3. The sev- 
nteen-year locusts are here. Lots of 
-oung lambs, pigs, calves, chickens and 
t few colts. Hogs $10.25, old hens 22 
s. ents, eggs 24 cents, cream 44 cents. Lots 
She old corn, which is selling for 75 cents, 
ie corn yet to gather. The fall wheat 
‘ks cood where it is not too wet.—C. J. 
itchery, Woung. 
____]| Western—Guthrie County, June ,7—The 
FROMbast week has been favorable for culti- 
$10-100;8 tion of corn. Weather too cool for 
ain growme. Raining today; plenty of 
noistt Pastures, small grain and 
K udens are in good condition. Help is 
ied jentiful. The dairy cow and the hens 
' the farmer’s best source of income.— 






































“Mis Rogers. 
i poeta County, June 7—We 
ad a big rain last night, which put a 
top to corn plowing, which is about two- 
hirds done, More corn has been re- 
nted this spring than a year ago, Al- 
maneefilia and other hay fields look good. Small 
OTH’SBrain is fair, also pastures and gardens, 
, pigs and chickens coming finely. 
76 cents, oats 36 cents, cream 43 
ts, sweet cream 48 cents, eggs 23 cents. 
reads mostly bad; graveled roads 
uttv.—Oscar Peterson. 
Central—Hamilton County, 
ttle corn to plant yet. Some plowing to 
o Small grain and pastures just fine. 
me corn is up well, and some are 
wiarting to plow corn. Had a fine rain 
Pigs doing finely, but not a 
Cor@fig average. Many fall pigs going to 
iket now. Gardens look fine. Fruit 
istly killed by frost. Looks like there 
Ecos#ught be a few strawberries. Saw one 
tchery,Poung colt.—J. W. N 
Eastern—Dubuque County, June 6—A 
ittle corn is yet to be planted. A few 
eople had to replant, but not very many. 
he stand is pretty good generally.’ The 
ig crop is very poor. More than the 
sual number of sows will be kept over 
r fall pigs. Weather is pretty dry, and 
he corn plow pulls hard. The prospect 
r fruit is good. Some people are shear- 
l ng sheep.—A, A. Hallett. 
_— J] South-Central—Wayne County, June 7 
_..-f-There is quite a bit of corn to plant 
‘TINGHet, and some plowing to do. Weather is 
opeMfather damp. Hill land farmers are ahead 
| if prairie farmers. Eggs 25 cents, cream 
“Ht cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 
Southeastern—Washington County, June 
ULLY f[—Corn plowing is hindered by rain; the 
rrown,greather is too cool for corn. First plow- 
mala ng probably one-half done. Clover in 
Acmefloom, and a good growth. The corn 
id is good. Need warm weather for 
Pastures holdup well. Produce is 
tsspringing good prices, and is being market- 
tpale-bd in good quantities.—J. J. McConnell: 
Northwestern—Osceola County, June 8 
three-inch rain of ten days ago 
’ King oaked everything up in grand shape. 
s1.0.eany spots drowned out. Some are 
rossing their corn. The fields that are 
Rincpot over yet are very green. Volunteer 
4 canfWeet clover is a great pest this spring. 
samoFMall grain is knee high in some places 
hnd a very good stand. <A great season 
or cream. Grass abundant. Practically 
bil the farmers feel very optimistic. Lots 
RETEBf new cars. Big demand for farms to 
‘tingsfent for next year.—Chas. L. Strayer. 
o in-{ Southwestern—Mills County, June 7— 
o, byfhis has been a very hard season to get 
cleanfhe farm work done, and more work has 
s ofpeen required to get the ground in shape. 
ise isMany are commencing to cultivate corn, 
tonesput thus far it is poor corn weather. We 
d thefeed sunshine and warm, dry weather for 
as isf€aning up the corn fields. There seems 
cretefo be no end to the rain. Every one 
toneseeems to have a very good stand, and not 
h theguch replanting is being done. The small 
layetg'@in is getting too much rain for best 
onesgesults, Fall wheat is commencing to 
orolyg®2d. Very poor weather to take care 
the; 
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of the first crop of alfalfa. The elements 
have broken into the plans of the farmer 
to a considerable extent this season.—O, 
Cc. Cole. 

Northeastern—Fayette County, June 10 
—Corn and potato planting about finished. 
Many starting the cultivators, Tempera- 
ture ideal the last three days, tho cooler 
this morning. We need rain badly. Late 
planting lying in the dust. Sheep shear- 
ing one of the many jobs; fleeces good. 
Lambs doing well. Pastures luxuriant. 
Butterfat 48 cents, eggs 27 cents.—W. L. 
Peters. 

Northeastern—Howard County, June 8 
—We had very warm weather the last 
week in May. It surely started the field 
crops growing. Corn looks to be an aver- 
age stand. Small grain looks good, con- 
sidering the backward spring weather we 
had, and most of the new seeding will be 
a bumper crop, from present indications. 
Quite a few spring colts have arrived— 
more so than for several years, The 
weather this week has been more favor- 
able for small grain than for corn.—H. E. 
Wells. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Shelby County, June 6—Most 
of the farmers got started back to work 
again. A lot of the corn and all the beans 
yet to plant. Early oats getting ready 
to head, but they will be a rather short 
crop. Clover will be ready to cut almost 
any time. Wheat outlook still continues 
poor. We have had it wetter thru here 
so far this season than it has been for 
several years. One renter on a 160-acre 
farm just across the road from me just 
started to plant corn today, and most of 
his ground is still too wet to work.—S. M. 
Harper. 


KANSAS 


Northeastern—Brown County, June 7— 
Every cloud is said to have a bright side, 
but it is hard to see anything very bright 
about the crop conditions right now, here. 
Over eight inches of moisture have fallen 
during the past week—a big rain last 
Friday night washed the corn badly. 
There was a good deal of corn to be 
planted when the rain came. With dry 
weather, it would be several days before 
the ground would be dry, but the weather 
does not look as if it would be dry. The 
corn prospects for the time of year are 
not good. Wheat is starting to head out; 
it looks good. First crop of alfalfa is not 
very heavy, and it is too wet to cut.— 
M. J. Geer. 


Southeastern—Crawford County, June 5 * 


—We have been having the worst season 
to get corn planted I ever saw—cool, wet 
and very little sunshine. So cool and 
wet that gardens and even pastures have 
done no good. The last ten days have 
been a little better. We still have a 
shower about every day or so, but they 
are not so heavy. Ground is really too 
wet to plow, but if we raise any corn it 
will have to be put in soon. Some are 
done planting, some are not done plow- 
ing. Some wheat looks good, but the 
most of it looks hard; some will not be 
worth cutting. Oats will be short. First 
cutting of alfalfa was light, on account 
of wet weather. A good many lambs lost 
this spring. About the usual number of 
pigs. Hogs are 10 cents. Looks like a 
good peach and apple crop.—H. L. Shaw. 


NEBRASKA 
Central—Hall and Merrick Counties, 
June 7—The last two weeks have been 
cloudy, cold, damp and rainy. Corn is 
doing well, and is being harrowed and 
cultivated for the first time. Some of 
the small grain is beginning to head out 
and an early harvest is looked for. Sugar 
beets are growing well and promising a 
good crop. Gardens and potatoes are 
doing nicely. Pastures and hay meadows 
are looking good, but are rather short. 
The first cutting of alfalfa has been har- 

vested.—George E. Martin. 





NEWS NOTE 

The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Inc., announces that it has secured all 
the outstanding rights to the use of the 
names “Case”’ and “J. I. Case’’ on plows, 
harrows and other farm tools, and it has 
changed the name of the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co. to the J. I. Case 
Co., Inc. The company has made and 
will continue to make not only threshing 
machines but a full line of implements, 
having absorbed last year the implement 
business and factories of the Emerson- 
Brantingham Co., of Rockford, IIll., which 
made a complete line of farm tillage, 
seeding, haying and harvesting machines. 
This company, as well as the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Co., was favorably 
known in the implement business, and se- 
curing the rights to use the name “Case” 
on plows, harrows and other farm tools, 
including tractors, makes the Case ‘line 
of farm implements and tools ef all sorts 
complete. The general offices of the 
company, as heretofore, will remain at 
Racine, Wis. 
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J. H. Degginger Shorthorn Dispersion 
Albany, Mo., June 26, 1929 


15 YEARLING AND 2-YEAR-OLD OPEN 
HEIFERS—AND THE GREATEST LOT OF BREEDING MATRONS 
SOLD IN MANY YEARS 


Among the bulls is one junior yearling and two senior yearlings. 
They are show bulls of the best of breeding. 
5 Lavenders, 6 Duchess of Gloucester, 4 Missies, 
3 Clippers, and other richly bred animals. 
or more richly bred animals than this firm. This offering consists of 
many of the original animals in their prime. 
the winnings, breeding and individuality of this offering. 
is guaranteeing the health of these cattle and will extend the 60 day retest 
You can procure foundation for the best herd it is possible 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for catalog. 


40 LOTS—7 BULLS, 


Augustas, 5 Rosewoods, 


privilege. 
to build here. 


DEGGINGER, 


N. G. KRASCHELL, Auctioneer. 


The females consist of 5 
No firm has purchased better 


Send for catalog and note 
Mr. Degginger 


Albany, Mo. 























Bellows Bros. 29th Annual Sale 


Maryville, Mo., 


50 LOTS—16 COWS WITH CALVES AT FOOT—12 BRED HEIFERS 


6 OPEN HEIFERS—i6 BULLS. 


Supreme Chief, a two-year-old bull of this offering, is one of the best 
bulls ever sold by this firm, and Victor Sultan is another that will satisfy 
The 16 males of this offering will give buyers an 
opportunity to solve their bull problems. 
Village Supreme and out of Radium cows. The females are Augustas, 
Rosewoods Queen of Beauties, Victorias and other popular blood lines. 
They are a good, heavy milking lot. 
There are many foundation animals in this offer- 


the most exacting. 


are safe in calf again. 


ing good enough for the most exacting. 


can not afford to miss this sale. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


BELLOWS BROS., 


N. G. KRASCHELL, Auctioneer. 


June 27, 1929 


EVERYTHING GUARANTEED 


Most of them are sired by 


All cows having calves old enough 


If you need a bull or female, you 
Illustrated catalog for the asking. 


Maryville, Mo. 























Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special a Our pages begin to go 


to the el 





y morning sand no 


on 
changes can be /made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
fasue. 
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agement of Guy L. 1 
tained as a service to our subscribers, 


sistance in finding what you want in 


dation stock of any kind, write us. All 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 


LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


under the man- 
Bush, is main- 


This department, 


r. Bush's services are available to 
ir readers without charge, for the 
irpose of helping them find what 
ey want in purebred animals of any 
nd. If you wish to enlist his as- 


e way of a purebred sire or foun- 


mmunications should be addressed to 
mmunications should be addressed to 


Des Moines, lowa. 














BELLOWS BROS.’ SHORTHORNS 
Bellows Bros., of Maryville, Mo., hold 


thei 
Jun 


to e 


r twenty-ninth annual sale, Thursday, 
e 27. Bellows bred cattle are known 


very Shorthorn breeder, and this of- 


fering is up to their usual high standard. 


Sup 
is o 


year. 


Vict 
sati 
bull 


enot 


reme Chief, a white two-year-old bull, 
ne of the best that will be sold this 
He should be on the show circuit. 
or Sultan, another two-year-old, will 


sfy the most exacting. The entire 
offering of sixteen head are good 
igh to warrant bull buyers driving a 


good distance to attend this sale. The 


females are of the best 


breeding, and 


consist of animals that will make founda- 


tion 
for 


stock for the 
the established breeder. 


beginner or additions 
Write this 


firm for a catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


J. 


DEGGINGER SHORTHORNS 


H. Degginger, of Albany, Mo., is dis- 


persing his herd of richly bred Short- 


horns, Wednesday, June 26. 


ger 


Mr. Deggin- 
is well known as a breeder and show- 


man, having been one of the heavy win- 


ners the past two seasons. 


was 
dati 
The 
Deg: 
of t 
be 
pari 


This herd 
started from some of the best foun- 
on animals that money would buy. 
y were purchased shortly after Mr. 
ginger’s return from the war. Some 
hem are still in their prime and will 


purchased at bargain prices in com- 


son with what they cost. They are 


proved producers, as evidenced by this 
firm’s winnings at the fairs, and buyers 


will 


find no better place to purchase 





foundation animals. An illustrated cata- 
log is yours for the asking. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. Albany is located 
on the Jefferson highway, an hour's drive 
below the Iowa line. It is on a hard- 
surfaced road. Shorthorn breeders will 
find their time well spent in attending 
this sale.—Advertising Notice. 


MISSOURI PICNIC 

Don’t forget the Shorthorn breeders’ 
picnic, held at Bunceton, Mo., on the 
farm of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Leonard, 
owners of the oldest Shorthorn herd in 
America, June 25. This picnic precedes 
the Degginger sale, at Albany, Mo., and 
Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo., will sell the 
following day, June 27. Those interested 
in good cattle will find it a desirable 
outing to make the three-day swing.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages for 
sale. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
Leading families * ea” Bn nny invited. 
w. 8S. AUSTI MONT, IOWA 

NGUS BULL AND HEIFER CALVES. 
We have others like our Whitelatch Collins calf 
which won first at the International both on hoof 
and in the carcass contest, later selling for $4783.00. 
Our herd carries desirable breeding. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see our herd. 
BANKS BEOS., Knoxville, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 


EVERAL splendid young Holstein 

Balls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record of 1200 Ibs. of butterfat on bis 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dams heave a record 
of 1230 Ibs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
8 to 8 mos. of age. ma. Mensink, Mlospers, |! aa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years old. 

3 Percheron Stallions by Maple Grove Eclipse. 

1 Hereford Bull. 

Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, and Southdown 
rams of superior quality and breeding, Show rame 
and flock headers. ANIMAL BUSBANDRY 
DEPT ., lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


























SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to “Omar”. Bred for September and October farrow. 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices and 


description. 
WH. O. HOTZ, Creston, Lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


\AM WORTSH Fall Boars. Bred Fal! Gilts and 
tried sows to farrow in Sept. Spring pigs, either 
sex. All this stock will please in quality and price 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, on Iowa Primary No. 7- 
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Maytag Radio 


Programs 
Boston-W BZ-A. Chicago-KYW. 
Cincinnati- WLW. Cleveland - 
WTAM. Denver-KLZ,. Des 
Moines- WHO. Detroit—-WJR. 
Fort Worth-W BAP. Kansas City- 
KMBC. Los Angeles-KNX . Mil- 
waukee-WTMJ. Minneapolis- 
WCCO. Omaha-WOW. . Phila- 
delphia- WCAU, Pittsburgh- 
KDKA Portland-KGW. St. 


Louis-KMOX. Salt Lake City- 
KSL San _ Francisco-KFRC, 
Torento-CFCA, 

Over SO stations now onthe schedule; 
watch news pa pers for date and hour, 
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For homes with electricity, 
the Maytag is available with 


electric motor. 


The Maytag 
Has a Churn 
Attachment 


The three-gallon aluminum 
churn sets over the Maytag 
gyratator post and is operated 
by the same power that runs 
the washer. A valuable, ex- 
clusive Maytag feature. Ask 
about it. 
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She finest 







Aluminum 


— An Engine 


Worthy of the 


MAYTAG 


ARS before any other washer offered in-built 
power to the farm wife, Maytag introduced the 
Gasoline Multi-Motor. Success always brings 

imitators, but Maytag still remains the only washer 
company that builds its own engine and the demand 
for self-powered Maytags makes The Maytag Com- 
pany the world’s largest producers of single-cylinder 
gasoline engines. 





Fifteen years’ development have brought the 
Multi-Motor to a high state of perfection. It is a 
time-tested product. Only the finest workmanship 
and materials enter into its construction. There are 
only four moving parts, and each part is as finely 
engineered as a fine automobile. By removing only 
four bolts, this Compact, simple engine is inter- 
changeable with an electric motor. 

Compare the Maytag with other washers. Com- 
pare the Multi-Motor with other engines. You 
will, doubtless, decide as the majority of other farm 
homes have decided. You will want the Maytag. 


FREE for a Week’s Washing 


Write or Telephone 
the Nearest Dealer 


Ask for a trial Maytag washing. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t 
keep it. Deferred payments you’ll never miss. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1893 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Maytag Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada 
Hot Point Electric Appliance Co., Ltd., London, England 
Maytag Company of Australia—Sidney—Melbourne 
John Chambers & Son, Ltd., Wellington—Auckland, N. Z. 























